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Editorial... 


This issue completes six years of publication by the 
‘*Railway Quarterly’’. It was first published in September, 
1966, and it is worthwhile to restate what we have been 
aiming at over a period by quoting from our first editorial. 

‘*This is the first issue of anew venture by the A.S.R.S., 
a Railway Quarterly Journal, with the objective of providing 
members with news and views of railway and trade union 
activity and developments within New Zealand and over- 
seas. 

‘‘Our monthly ‘Railway Review’ is, of course, still the 
official journal of the A.S.R.S., and this new publication 
will give us the much needed opportunity to share with 
members a great deal of valuable information. Pressure of 
space for our own news has prevented us from using this 
material in the ‘Review’ in recent years, except on rare 
occasions when there has been a little space available, and 
this has been regretted. 

‘“We are realising more and more that the great need 
in the trade union movement today is education. Education 
in a wide sense and which will produce better citizens and, 
therefore, better railwaymen and better trade unionists, and 
the trade union movement must play its part in this. Informa- 
tion is knowledge and the Railway Quarterly is aimed to 
contribute to this knowledge.” 

Later, we said: ‘‘Some of the views expressed in articles 
are provocative. We may not all agree with them, but it 
gives the active and concerned trade unionist the opportun- 
ity to judge his own standards and understandings and 
perhaps to justify or modify them. Unless we do this, we 
are not likely to improve our trade union activity or con- 
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sciousness and this is a prime need in today’s situation 
in New Zealand. The trade union movement is becoming 
increasingly aware of its need to promote trade union educa- 
tion and is taking active steps in this direction, but unless 
the individual unionist is aware of this need and prepared 
to respond we will not get very far. The Railway Quarterly 
aims to assist in promoting a trade union awareness amongst 
our members.” 

These objectives have been consistently pursued by 
the Railway Quarterly over the last six years and comment 
by members around the country shows that it is well 
received, read and looked forward to. 

That it is published for us at no cost to the union by 
the Percival Publishing Co. is another advantage and this 
is made possible by the advertisers and readers’ attention 
is drawn to this. 

N. A. COLLINS, General Secretary. 
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EUROPEAN 


By JOSEPH MIRE 


WORKERS’ PARTICIPATION 


IN MANAGEMENT 


In the United States, workers’ participation in manage- 
ment is largely associated with the negotiation, administra- 
tion and enforcement of collective bargaining agreements. 
In most other industrialised countries, notably in Western 
Europe, the concept also includes: workers councils, with 
powers ranging from the right of workers to be consulted 
on various company policies to minority representation on 
the board of directors; co-determination, providing for equal 
representation on the board of directors, as in the coal and 
steel industries of West Germany; and ‘‘workers’ control 
of industry’’, such as the system of self-management in 
Yugoslavia. 

For the most part, workers’ participation in manage- 
ment has been indirect; that is, it has been exercised through 
appointed or elected shop stewards and/or union representa- 
tives. This is why the Geneva Institute of Labour Studies 
in a recent study of the subject speaks of ‘‘participation 
for the workers but not by the workers’”’. 

Increasingly , however, the concept of industrial democ- 
racy is being extended to the shop floor, culminating in 
the demand that workers themselves be given some control 
and decision-making power over how to perform their tasks. 
This demand for ‘‘democracy at the workplace”’ or ‘‘par- 
ticipatory democracy”’ or ‘‘humanising the workplace’? — 
the terms are used interchangeably — is related to the work- 
er’s need for relief from boring and repetitive work and 
the pressures of the assembly line, as well as his need for 
some measure of individual initiative and personal growth; 
in short, a more satisfying job experience. 

The following is a report on some of the practical steps 
taken by European trade unions to foster democracy at 
the workplace. 


AUSTRIAN EFFORTS 

For several years now, the Austrian Federation of 
Trade Unions has been engaged in an intensive discussion 
of workers’ participation in management. In preparation 
for its 1971 convention, the Federation established two study 
committees, one on ‘‘Economic Policy and Humanisation 
of Work’’, the other on ‘‘Workers Participation at the 
National and Plant Level’’. The first committee’s main con- 
clusion was that ‘‘the modern trade unions must assist work- 
ers in finding more satisfaction in their work experience’”’ 
(emphasis added). It recommended the setting up of a perma- 
nent commission to study the impact of automation on the 
worker and his job, close contacts with scientists, and legis- 
lation providing for workers’ participation at the plant and 
national levels. 


Joseph Mire is former executive director of the National 
Institute of Labour Education and adjunct professor of 
the School of International Services at the American 
University in Washington. This article, based on a field 


study undertaken with the assistance of a grant from 
the Ford Foundation, was published in the February, 
1973, issue of the Monthly Labour Review of the U.S. 
Department of Labour. Following are main portions of 
the article. 


The second committee recommended legislation pro- 
viding for more — and more timely — information to workers 
on all questions concerning their jobs; the right of workers 
to be heard and informed on upgrading and other promo- 
tional opportunities as well as on training programmes; the 
right of workers to see their personnel files; and as much 
control as possible on how to perform their jobs. 

All recommendations were adopted without dissent at 
the Federation’s convention in 1971. The debate 
was lengthy but centered mostly on demands for an expan- 
sion of the rights of shop stewards and unions, rather than 
for the workers themselves. 

Concern was expressed at the convention that the 
transfer of decision-making to the workers themselves might 
threaten the position of the shop stewards or that employers, 
under the pretext of increasing job satisfaction, would, in 
fact, drive a wedge between the worker and his union, and 
that job satisfaction could be manipulated to the point where 
workers would find their unions dispensable. Subjective job 
satisfaction, it was argued, was not necessarily a sign of 
progress since expectations of workers could be reduced 
through manipulation. Also, not all workers dislike 
monotony and not all workers desire more responsibility 
on their jobs. 

Perhaps surprising in view of its current drive, the Fede- 
ration found in an April, 1969, survey of 10 large plants 
that more than two-thirds of white-collar workers and more 
than half of blue-collar workers were well satisfied with 
their jobs. 

Austria’s paper and metal workers unions concerned 
about the other side of the coin, apathy and a refusal to 
assume responsibility, have recently signed contracts leav- 
ing the negotiation of agreements on individual piece rates 
to the workers and the company, rather than as previously 
to shop stewards and the company. 

An example of a serious effort to promote *‘democracy 
at the workplace” is provided by a Viennese company, 
100 per cent organised. Though the shop stewards co- 
operate fully, union officials are keeping aloof and taking 
a neutral attitude. 
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METAL PLANT EXAMPLE 

Gebauer und Lehrner, a metalworking plant of about 
350 employees, has established semi-autonomous work 
groups for each of its 16 divisions. Each group is composed 
of the division head, shop steward, foreman, and group 
spokesman, who represents small units within the division. 
The work groups meet every four weeks and discuss all 
problems concerning work assignments. They have full dis- 
cretion to determine the flow of work, relative pay of various 
skills, and the hiring and firing of foremen and division 
heads. They are briefed on production schedules and other 
production problems as well as on the financial status of 
the company. 

To ensure smooth sailing, the company established a 
sensitivity programme for division heads and foremen and 
training programmes for representative workers. 

The company expects workers’ participation to be real- 
ised in five steps: (1) encouragements to think about the 
company, its production goals and needs; (2) consultation 
on a variety of problems; (3) joint decision-making on a 
variety of matters: (4) co-responsibility; (5) co-partnership. 

As of the spring of 1972, the company estimated that 
about 35 per cent of its workforce had completed the five 
stages and was now fully participatory. 

Gebauer und Lehrner is also making strenuous efforts 
to eliminate monotony through further automation. Where 
this is not possible, the company tries job rotation. All 
employees are encouraged to know at least three different 
jobs. There is some resistance to this plan, mostly from 
female employees, some of whom prefer monotonous work 
to accepting additional responsibility. 

Equalisation in working conditions and_ benefits 
between white-collar and blue-collar workers has also been 
largely accomplished by the company. 

Company representatives as well as the shop stewards 
are enthusiastic about the experiment. Wages have risen 
at least 20 per cent in the last three years, substantially 
more than in the rest of the metal industry. Profits for the 
company have doubled in the same period. Production per 
worker has increased fourfold. Workers often discuss their 
work among themselves and how it can be improved, with 
the shop stewards and with management. 

Furthermore, since all shop problems are virtually 
under continuous consideration and discussion, a serious 
labour dispute, such as a strike, is unlikely. There hasn’t 
been one for a long time. 


NORWAY GRASSROOTS 

Norway is the country where grassroots participation 
is being tried in earnest, spearheaded by social scientists 
with the full support of management and the trade unions. 
Constructive employee-employer relations have been a 
mark of Norway’s industrial relations system for a long 
time. Now, an attempt is being made to go beyond consulta- 
tion and negotiations between organisations of employers 
and workers and to find ways and means for the transfer 
of some decision-making power to the workers themselves. 
Polls taken among workers convinced the union leadership, 
first, that the workers could cope with more responsibility 
on their jobs and, second, that a large majority does want 
to assume such responsibility. 

Since the matter of direct workers’ participation is new 
territory, it was agreed to embark on a slow step-by-step 
approach. A Joint Committee for Research and Develop- 
ment for Industrial Democracy was established by the 


employers’ and union federations which, as a first step, 
reviewed traditional approaches to workers’ participation 
in management. This was followed by an examination of 
additional areas to be covered by collective bargaining, such 
as providing more information on job problems to stewards 
and unions. 


Then the committee turned its attention to a number 
of enterprises, especially those with labour problems such 
as monotony, assembly-line work, and high turnover. If 
the companies were willing to participate in the experimental 
programme, the committee commissioned a detailed exami- 
nation of production processes and pay procedures. Action 
committees, composed equally of company and worker rep- 
resentatives, assisted in the examination. Next, the joint 
committee worked on job redesign and enrichment, job rota- 
tion, and the establishment of semi-autonomous groups. 
Finally, the committee arranged for sensitivity training for 
foremen as well as for permanent self-perpetuating prog- 
rammes of upgrading workers, overcoming in the process 
occasionally serious opposition from skilled workers. 

The committee set itself the following goals for a ‘‘satis- 
factory organisation of the workplace’’. Each worker should 
have at least some diversity on his job assignment; an oppor- 
tunity to learn; a minimum of decision-making power; a 
minimum of recognition; and an ‘‘opportunity to relate’ 
to what he does or what he produces. 

Although the trade unions are fully committed to this 
programme, they are not directly involved, because the 
experiments are confined essentially to production problems 
and do not yet involve an appreciable number of workers. 
Broader social and economic problems which concern all 
workers in the plant continue to be handled by the union 
branch committees. 

Union interest in the programme, however, is genuine, 
especially among metal workers, chemical workers, and 
paper workers. They wish to see a decentralisation of 
decision-making in the plant and strongly favour giving 
workers some say on how to perform their work and some 
opportunity to use their initiative and knowledge. 

At another level, the Central Trade Union Federation 
was going to make a strong effort to negotiate an equalisation 
of all working conditions for blue-collar and white-collar 
workers. 

All in all, Norway presents the most conspicuous effort 
to enhance direct workers’ participation in management. 
It is a step-by-step approach, coupled with the assumption 
of responsibility for the success of production. Management 
and labour have accepted, as an article of faith, that the 
more the worker is enabled to control his work, the more 
responsible he will be. 

The results so far bear out that expectation. Progress 
in productivity has been substantial and so has been the 
income of workers. This is not to say, however, that any 
agreement has, as yet, been reached on any specific strategy 
which would be applicable to all enterprises. Presumably, 
each plant will have to find, empirically, its own optimal 
instrumentality and strategy. 


SWEDISH INTEREST 

Swedish interest in promoting workers’ participation 
in management arose almost simultaneously in government, 
in labour and in management. In a speech of December, 
1970, the Swedish Prime Minister noted that while standards 
of living for workers had been much improved with respect 
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to housing, nutrition and education, the plant, where the 
worker spends some 2000 hours annually, has changed little, 
and work may be as dissatisfying as it always was. ‘“The 
task of the 70’s,’’ he said, ‘‘must be to give the worker 
a better surrounding and more say over his work at the 
workplace.”’ 

Arne Geijer, the president of the Swedish Federation 
of Labour, in a brochure published in 1971, called for an 
integration of the production processes with decision- 
making and control functions to ‘increase personal respon- 
sibility and with it job satisfaction within the enterprise’’. 
The Federation subsequently suggested an ‘‘action prog- 
ramme’’ to ‘‘democratise enterprise’’. In response, the gov- 
ernment established three commissions, dealing with job 
security, work environment, and the right to allocate work. 

Management, plagued by serious labour shortages, high 
absentee rates (10 to 11 per cent in the metal industry), 
job dissatisfaction and rising personnel costs, was more than 
receptive. 


As in Norway, labour-management relations in Swe- 
den, at the top level, have been excellent for many years, 
but there has been little concern in the past for the human 
problems of the workers at the workplace. 

This is now being changed. Currently, the Swedish 
Federation of Trade Unions is actively participating in a 
number of model programmes designed to improve job satis- 
faction. A labour-management development council on co- 
operation has been established to provide a framework for 
the initiation of programmes and dissemination of informa- 
tion. 

The government in 1969 set up a similar committee 
to sponsor experiments in the public sector. In May, 1972, 
labour and management signed an ‘‘Agreement on Rational- 
isation’’ which has four parts: productivity, job satisfaction, 
work environment and job security. 


RECENT EXPERIMENTATION 

Swedish experimentation with democracy at the work- 
place is still of such relatively recent vintage that no valid 
conclusions as to its effectiveness can be drawn at this time. 
This was emphasised by both the trade unions’ as well as 
the employers’ federation. According to the latter, the prob- 
lem of involving workers in decision-making proved more 
difficult than expected, partly because union co-operation, 
though assured on paper, did not always materialise in full; 
partly because of opposition from supervisors, mostly fore- 
men, and partly because of insufficient knowledge and skills 
of workers which, in some instances, has meant the return 
of foremen. 


In short, the spokesman for the employers’ federation 


held, as a preliminary opinion, that job enlargement, job 
rotation, and reconstruction of jobs would hold more pro- 
mise than semi-autonomous work groups. Also, that experi- 
ence gained at one enterprise could not easily be transferred 
to another. 

A leaflet, published by the Swedish Employees’ Fede- 
ration in December, 1970, gives a good description of the 
goals of semi-autonomous groups and the changes they have 
brought about. A final, more definitive report on the experi- 
mental programmes — a total of -10 or so — is not expected 
until some time later in 1973 or 1974. 

Democracy at the workplace has been a matter of 
intense discussion in West Germany for a number of years 
now, and a rich literature is available covering every aspect 


of the problem. Initially, there was much sympathy for the 
idea, both at the Trade Union Federation as well as among 
some of its affiliates, notably the metal workers, the postal 
workers and the public employees. 

Today, this interest and support has largely evaporated. 
The Federation continues to pay lip-service to grassroots 
participation at the workplace but its real energies, time, 
and efforts are directed at achieving workers’ participation 
at the top, that is, equal representation on boards of directors 
along the lines already applicable in coal and steel. The 
reasons for this obvious change of heart on the part of union 
leadership are: fear of weakening the steward system and/or 
of creating rivalries among various skills and occupations; 
fear of promoting plant egoism at the expense of broader 
national economic objectives; and the difficulty of involving 
masses of workers in complicated problems at the plant 
level. Participation at the top involves only a few people, 
mostly advanced members, and presents less difficulties. 

Last, but not least, unions have become alarmed at 
the manner in which forces of the extreme Left have tried 
to seize upon the demand for direct workers’ democracy 
as a means of undermining both capitalism and ‘‘trade union 
bureaucracy’. 

Except for efforts to improve the political and technical 
training of workers, trade unions have shown relatively little 
interest in job satisfaction and have done still less to propose 
any solutions. Nor do unions officially participate in any 
of the many company programmes designed to experiment 
with direct workers’ participation, though shop stewards 
and local union representatives frequently do. 


GERMAN SHOP STEWARDS 

The recent amendment of the German shop steward 
law provides, for the first time, for some modest form of 
direct workers’ participation in management. Individual 
workers now have the right to present complaints and to 
make suggestions on how to perform their jobs. The new 
law also requires employers and shop stewards to take into 
consideration the need for work humanisation when plan- 
ning new production or administrative procedures, when 
planning new methods of production and when 
planning new jobs. Further, the law specifically provides 
for plant meetings of small units of workers, as well as 
for their participation in the negotiation of collective agree- 
ments. 

Democracy at the grassroots is an ‘‘emerging’’ issue, 
peculiar to advanced industrial societies. Having achieved 
political equality and economic well-being, essentially 
through indirect representation by trade unions and political 
parties, workers are now seeking for themselves a role in 
the decision-making process where it counts most, namely 
at the plant level. 

The social character of the labour force is changing 
and so are the latter’s social responses. Improved education 
and a freer upbringing combine to make workers object 
to boring and mindless work, as well as the blind discipline 
demanded of them. 

To provide workers with some decision-making power 
and opportunities for personal initiative and growth may 
be difficult and run counter to the present direction of 
technology. Yet the demand for a satisfying job experience 
can no longer be taken lightly and is fast becoming a critical 
element in our question for a smooth functioning of our 
social and economic system. 
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300 m.p.h. trains 
by 1980 


BRITISH RAIL’S HIGH-SPEED TRAIN 


The prototype 125 m.p.h. high-speed train ready to begin track trials. The train consists of two streamlined driving/power 
cars, each with a 2250 h.p. diesel engine, seven new Mk III passenger coaches with ‘air cushion’ suspension for quiet, 
smooth riding. On many of its test runs it will also have an instrumented test vehicle. 


Floating trains powered by linear induction electric 
motors may be denied the British traveller through official 
dullness of mind and stinginess. The same cannot be said 
for some other countries, notably Japan. 

The Japanese National Railways are well on the way 
with a super-speed train system, capable of covering 450 
km (about 300 miles) of straight track between Tokyo and 
Osaka in one hour. 

This is not a dream. It is a plan. The service is likely 
to start in 1980. 

The JNR on two occasions last year — July and Sep- 
tember — successfully tested a ‘‘magnetic levitation and 
propulsion vehicle”’ at its railway technical research institute 
at Kokubunji, near Tokyo. 

The Japanese, having learned the lesson that when 
speed exceeds 350 km per hour the friction contact between 
motor-driven wheels and rails is reduced to the point that 
the wheels start to race, looked around for ways of overcom- 
ing this difficulty. 

The limit of adhesive propulsion means that it is, after 
say 350 km, impossible to accelerate and to take electric 
current from the trolley wires through the pantograph. 

To reach speeds of 400 to 500 km per hour — that 
is up to about 350 miles an hour — non-adhesive systems 
must be developed. And that is the line of research being 
carried out in many countries, and over which cold water 
was poured in Britain recently. 

The Japanese National Railways actually began to look 
at the problem in 1963, the year before the conventional 
Tokaido Express line was opened. 

They examined the principle of the air-cushion linear 
motor propulsion system. This was before the scientists 
in other parts of the world found ways of making permanent 
magnets powerful enough to produce magnetic levitation 
— that is making use of the repulsion of like poles to lift 


a vehicle. The breakthrough came only in 1969. The Japan- 
ese engineers switched to a consideration of the super con- 
ducting magnet to give levitation. One reason was that’it 
was more suitable for their railway system, which has many 
tunnels. Another was that magnetic levitation is less likely 
to cause environmental disruption, such as noise, vibration 
and air pollution. 

The two tests show how far they have developed. 

When a vehicle equipped magnet is propelled forward, 
repulsion is caused between the magnet in the vehicle and 

‘normal conducting loop on the track, lifting the vehicle into 
the air. Propulsion is by linear motor. This linear electric 
motor is built by dividing the conventional motor axially, 
and deploying the constituent parts in a straight line. In 
the linear induction motor, an electric current runs on the 
primary side only and a simple metal plate is used on the 
secondary side, as is also the case with the ordinary induc- 
tion motor. 

If, therefore, the secondary side is installed in the vehi- 
cle, the motor can be put in action simply by feeding electric 
current to the primary side installed in the track. 

This eliminates the need for the vehicle to pick up cur- 
rent. 

At the same time, the super-conducting magnet, placed 
in the vehicle for the purpose of levitation, can also be 
used in combination with a thrust loop on the track to gener- 
ate propulsion drive. 

In order to carry out further experiments, the Japanese 
National Railways are building a five-mile test course, to 
be completed by the spring of next year, to run research 
vehicles half the size of the projected operational vehicle 
at 500 km per hour (about 315 m.p.h.), to decide what type 
of levitation and propulsion will be used for the planned 
super-speed railway by the year 1980. 


— Railway Review 
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WATT'S WHAT .. sca0ss 


Clashes between unions are now one of the biggest 
industrial problems. 

Many of these clashes are being caused by disputes 
over job demarcation. Changes in methods of production 
are creating situations in which the interest of various occu- 
pational groups clash. To keep our industries competitive 
on world markets more highly developed machinery has 
to be used, and jobs in working or maintaining this machinery 
start overlapping traditional trade boundaries. 

We strike the question of, ‘‘Which occupational group 
(and therefore which union) should maintain machinery for 
which both mechanical and electrical expertise is needed?’’ 
This example is rather close to home — but it is relevant. 

These disputes are involving boilermakers, storemen 
and watersiders, and harbour board employees, and electri- 
cians and engineers. 

We have reached a phase of conflicts between fellow 
unionists distinct from disputes between unions and 
employers — and these union conflicts are disturbing. 

They add to industrial unrest, which is already serious 
enough, and harm the economy. They also detract from 
the reputation and effectiveness of the trade union move- 
ment. 

I have given a lot of thought to problems of job demarca- 
tion and other disputes that arise from this. 

One interesting and promising possibility is amalgama- 
tion of unions. 

There are unions that have existed for a long time 
because they have served specialised occupations. But times 
have changed. We need to consider if the best interests 
of unionists are served by many small and specialised 
unions. 

We have several hundred unions. West Germany has 
about nine. Israel one. We should consider and compare 
how well New Zealand is served by such a widely varying 
number of unions. It may be too extreme to think of one, 
or even nine unions, but I feel there is scope for the amalga- 
mation of unions and the greater strength it brings. 

If amalgamation brings fewer and stronger unions we 
should not have so many job demarcation disputes. Amalga- 
mation cannot be forced on anyone, but if unionists want 
effective unions in a changing industrial scene, becoming 
more complicated all the time, this is the way to go. 

Job demarcation disputes are not the only problems 
arising from interaction between unions. The others include 
the rivalry in wage fixing which leads to leap-frogging, and 
sometimes to a chain reaction leading to wage escalation. 

The Government and trade union executives see a clear 
need to keep wage rises within reason. 

Excessive rises contribute to inflation which is bad for 
everybody. There must be realism and restraint from 
everyone involved in wage negotiations. 

I am disturbed at the number of disagreements between 
unions. This is bad for the unions and country. When 
brothers fall out the family suffers. We must reduce causes 
of industrial unrest to a minimum and these include inter- 
union disputes. 


THE MINISTER’S TABLE 


New Zealand cannot afford the loss of production 
caused by excessive unrest. Can unionists afford the loss 
of wages? The freedom to take industrial action must not 
be circumscribed but it must be tempered with responsibil- 
ity. Strikes or other action affecting production must be 
used sparingly and only when there is no other alternative. 


— Metal 


For any group thinking of direct action I have some 
advice: ‘‘Look out for yourself and look out for others’’. 

‘‘Look out for yourself’? does not mean ‘‘look after 
yourself’. It means being sure your side of the dispute 
and your reasons for taking direct action are understood 
by outsiders, by whom I mean the public. In many disputes 
many people have no idea why a union has called a stopwork 
or gone on strike, only that a union is taking direct action. 
Because nobody has told them why, they may think the 
stoppage is without justification and, therefore, irresponsi- 
ble. 

I think it is essential that when a dispute reaches the 
stage of direct action the unions involved take time to get 
in touch with the news media and, through them, explain 
to the public, why direct action has to be taken. 


RESPONSIBLE 

Looking out for others means considering how any 
direct action you propose will affect anyone not involved 
in the dispute. Will essential or important goods and service 
be denied to the public and will this lead to hardship? Will 
travellers be stranded? Will other unionists be put out of 
work? In many industries a stoppage can have severe and 
wide-ranging effects. 

This prospect imposes a heavy responsibility on unions 
contemplating direct action. | know most of our unions 
take such factors into account and I commend their responsi- 
ble attitude. I hope that every union pays careful attention 
to the public welfare in every dispute. 

—Metal. 


No Carrying Charges 


Once upon a time there was a worker who had never 
joined his union. 

All his life he took the benefits won him by the unions, 
but refused to join. Then, on his deathbed, he told his wife: 

‘*Please do something for me. | want union members 
to be my pallbearers.” 

‘But you never belonged to the union.” his wife 
reminded him. **‘Why do you want union members to be 
your pallbearers?”* 

**Dear.”’ he replied, ‘“*they’ve carried me this far. They 
might as well carry me the rest of the way.” 
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Moore hits out for ‘new deal’ 
for unions 


Trade union investment in industry — and a full-scale 
inquiry to make it possible — are being advocated by Labour 
M.P. Michael Moore. 

In the hardest-hitting maiden speech of the Address 
and Reply debate in Parliament, Moore called on Govern- 
ment to set up a body to examine employee investment 
in industry and find ways of encouraging it. 

The idea received moderate official approval a few days 
later when Labour Minister Hugh Watt talked of similar 
ideas in public. 

Moore slated the National Development Conference 
for not considering the idea. Said the new M.P. for Eden: 

‘‘During the last 12 dreary years little has been 
attempted in any innovative, concrete and effective way 
to improve industrial relations or to seek out a new industrial 
order. Nothing has been done to initiate worker investment 
or involvement within industry, nor to encourage a co- 
operative attitude to the problems of job satisfaction, 
employee alienation and general working frustration or as 
a way of advancing opportunity. 

‘*T speak in favour of a co-operative approach to indus- 
try with employee investment and employee rights in 
decision-making; in fact, the whole concept of industrial 
democracy. 


‘There is confusion about the meaning of industrial 
democracy ... for many it may mean little more than 
improved industrial relations. This is, of course, an impor- 
tant side advantage. More important is the ethical or 
philosophical significance of applying the democratic princi- 
ple to work. The aim of workers’ democracy is that 
employees have a responsibility in the direction of their 
industry. 

‘*Let’s extend the democratic principle to the place 
of work. 

‘‘Let’s recognise that the multi-national companies, 
international capitalism and internal monopolies threaten 
the economic freedom of this country. We need investment 
capital for growth and we need to bring about a basic change 
of opportunity. 


DENIAL 

‘‘When I talk of opportunity I speak not only of the 
democratic opportunity of job direction and decision- 
making, but also the opportunity to acquire wealth and capi- 
tal for investment. It was accepted in the past that capital 
was acquired by self-denial. This claim was a widely 
accepted and respected part of popular belief by the classical 
economists of the late 18th and 19th centuries. On this claim 
depends much of the prestige and justification for capitalism 
in its 19th century form, for the capitalist embodied all that 
was right in Victorian virtue. 

‘*He denied himself the clear opportunity to consume 
more and he deliberately saved in order to build up his 
stock of capital. He used this capital in order to produce 
goods and services the people wanted. The only serious 


challenge to this accepted concept came from those who 
were opposed to capitalism in any form, particularly Karl 
Marx, who developed in his classic Das Capital the theory 
of surplus value. 

‘*He tried to explain how capitalists made great profits 
by exploiting workers, which was extremely attractive in 
the harsh days before the Welfare State. This seductive 
theory of how the capitalist took from the employee much 
of his productive capacity for himself never explained why 
the employee didn’t in fact decide for himself that he would 
be better off as a shareholder in business on his own account. 

‘‘The answer is opportunity. It is wrong to say that 
in modern days capital is saved by denial or thrift. The 
opposite is true. Money makes money. The way in which 
successful firms accumulate capital is to spend, not save. 
Buying equipment is tax allowable. Insurances are tax- 
allowable itenis. Tax works in favour of business. The ability 
to spend and invest is restricted by commercial taxes to 
businesses. Taxes and subsidies help exporters and farmers 
and a host of other industries. Why can’t equal advantages 
and assistance be directed at employees? The strength of 
a company lies not essentially in goodwill, customers, turn- 
over, the ability to spend and invest. The importance of 
spending money to build up a market and goodwill, and 
thus increase the capital value of business, cannot be over- 
stated. 

‘*The structure should be amended so that, in industries 
considered desirable by the Government, we _ urge 
employees and their recognised representatives — trade 
unions — to invest within their industries. 

‘There are many partners within any industry, the con- 
sumers have a vital interest in the efficiency of a business, 
and without the consumer there would be no business. Soci- 
ety at large is interested because the enterprise uses 
societies’ resources. Workers are involved because of their 
contribution and their responsibility to their place of work. 

‘*An enterprise is therefore obviously a far greater co- 
operative venture than the narrow legalistic concept of a 
public company. 

‘‘l urge that Parliament study employee investment 
with the framework of industrial democracy. The last 
Government gave it no consideration whatsoever. In fact, 
the much-lauded National Development Conference didn’t 
discuss it at all. 

‘‘| don’t attack the Conference for attacking’s sake, 
nor do I attack it for what it did; rather | express my dismay 
at what wasn’t done, or attempted. | think a body should 
be set up to examine employee investment within industry 
and find ways of encouraging this principle. 

‘| don’t believe we can approach this in any sectarian 
manner. The ideas of the future should not be hindered 
by the redundant dogmas of the past. 

‘**Some people once proclaimed that the way to a better 
society was by State involvement in crucial industries and 
in some areas this is vital. But this did not end profit enter- 
prise or public poverty. Too often, even now, in State-run 
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industries, the attitude of the employees to their manage- 
ment is no different than in private industry. Nor, in fact, 
is the managements’ attitude any different. State capitalism 
has solved little. 

‘*We should be bold and, with no apologies, seek out 
new solutions. 


USEFUL ROLE 

‘*In Germany and Norway, work councils exist which 
represent employees in job decisions. This principle has 
existed in Germany for 20 years. 

‘Work councils in no way should supersede the 
legitimate activities of trade union, but can play a useful 
role in job decision making and as an investment group. 

‘*Let’s encourage employee investment, let’s encour- 
age works councils and seek out new advantages in new 
ideas. 

‘*Life can not be forced to conform to theories. The 
approach must be experimental and flexible, while the prin- 
ciples remain immutable. The intention is not to replace 
autocratic management with bureaucratic management — 
but instead to allow freedom and opportunity full play in 
economic organisations. 

‘*In the liquor distribution industry the concept of trusts 
with slight modifications lends itself well to such a scheme. 
The New Zealand farmers discovered the benefit of such 
ideas years ago and now have co-operative freezing works, 
co-operative fertiliser works and a co-operative dairy indus- 
try which also supplies retail goods and services. Maori 
land corporations have long since proven successful. In 
Palmerston North a co-operative store chain flourishes. 

‘*These organisations are invariably co-operative to the 
suppliers, who also receive special rights as consumers. 
But somewhere along the line the role of the employee has 
been ignored. 

‘‘This country can no longer afford not to look to the 
future and new ideas. Education will play a vital role. 

‘*Why isn’t there included in apprenticeship and techni- 
cal training basic fundamental facts about trade unions and 
their role? Isn’t this a place where we can begin to suggest 
ideas on industrial responsibility? No single speech in this 
chamber can answer the anomalies that exist, or answer 
the questions that are posed by advocating employee invest- 
ment and industrial democracy, but if I can have served 
by beginning a debate on this issue I will be pleased. 

‘‘Fundamental changes are taking place in New Zea- 
land society seemingly despite Parliament. Too often in 
the past Parliament’s job seems to have been to legitimise 
the obvious by legislation. Parliament’s role should be to 
house ideas and innovate new concepts for the future. 


“NEW LOOK’”’ 

Earlier, Moore attacked the National Opposition: 

**Traditiona!!y, maiden speeches are not to be con- 
troversial, but these are not traditional times. There are 
certain times in the history of a nation when the people 
collectively say ‘we want more than this — we seek a new 
attitude’. And the destiny of a country is forever changed. 

‘Iam proud to be a member of a political party that 
Says “we want more than just a better standard of living. 
for we are more ambitious than that’. We seek a different 
set of values. We sought Parliamentary office, not as an 
end, but as a means to legislate ideals. Before I review 
some ideas I have of the future, I think it is best to look 


back to the extraordinary set of circumstances that lead 
to this unique 37th Parliament. 

‘‘For many years this country was led by those of the 
politics of the centre — the philosophy of the opinion poll 
and people who had no confidence in themselves and no 
confidence in their country. They were the people who were 
responsible for the decline of that uniquely New Zealand 
concept — the Welfare State. 

‘*Social security became neither social nor secure. They 
wrote the blackest page in New Zealand foreign policy in 
their blind support for the now discredited war in South-East 
Asia. They supped wine with South African visitors yet 
spoke of equality. They followed blindly other countries’ 
dictates on foreign policy, yet talked blandly of indepen- 
dence. 

‘*People were sickened by a society where answer to 
homosexuality was imprisonment and whose answer to the 
drug crisis was mental asylums. 

‘Internally this country has been racked by inflation 
— inflation that destroyed savings and harmed those who 
could least afford to defend themselves. 

‘‘The Welfare State, once a symbol of social liberation 
and equality, became a symbol of cold, cynical cost account- 


ing. 


BANKRUPT 

‘‘Why does this Welfare State punish so many people 
whose crime is to work that little extra? It’s a system geared 
to failure. 

‘*‘Means tests done hurt those who want to earn a little 
extra in retirement — what kind of bankrupted Conservative 
economics is this which denies the economy the productive 
skills of many willing retired people. They want to work. 
No one says they should have to, but let us not penalise 
too much those who do. 

‘‘The last Government’s answer was that of despair 
and negativism. Following the leadership of the last National 
Government, how many times did members of this House 
hear defeatist expressions such as ‘Where is the money 
coming from?’, ‘After all, we are only a small country’, 
‘America saved us in the last war’. Their apologies and 
slogans have become cliches of failure. This was a National 
Party which would sell our land and industry to foreign 
speculators, a Conservative Party which wanted to flood 
our scenic reserves, a Liberal Party with a leader who once 
supported capital punishment, a New Zealand Party whose 
so-called New Zealand foreign policy lies rotting in the 
swamps of South-East Asia. 


DEFEATISM 

They say race relations, inflation, university unrest and 
industrial problems are world-wide worries. "New Zealan- 
ders should not worry because, after all, the industrial prob- 
lems in Iceland are far worse and race problems far more 
critical in the U.S.” 

“This is defeatism at its worst — and escapism at its 
most obvious. World problems are just a collection of 
individual national problems. 

“The people of this country wanted answers, and 
Labour's pledge to legislate principles into practice caused 
groups of determined New Zealanders throughout the coun- 
try to work together in a coalition of conscience for a change 
of Government. 
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THE SHOCK OF RETIREMENT 


Five years ahead of retirement date is none too soon 
for the worker to start to prepare himself, according to 
the International Labour Organisation’s new Encyclopaedia 
of Occupational Health and Safety. 

Without proper advance measures by the worker him- 
self, his employer and others concerned with his welfare, 
the inevitable shock of change will be all the greater. 

Some requirements for a happy old age should, in fact, 
be met as far ahead as the teenages, such as the adoption 
of a balanced diet. 

Even when there is the prospect of an old-age pension 
— and many millions of people around the world cannot 
expect one — the effect of the final break with life-long 
routine can be traumatic. 


DIE-HARD HABITS 

Habits of regularity and discipline die hard, notes the 
author of the encyclopaedia article on retirement, Mr E. 
Lambert, president of the Third Age Association of France. 

‘*Their sudden redundancy comes as a spurious libera- 
tion added to the spurious freedom of enforced idleness, 
and is compounded by the disappearance of human contacts 
with bosses, workmates, customers and the general public. 

‘‘For many pensioners, retirement marks the beginning 
or aggravation of periods of gloom, nervous tension, 
unsociability, touchiness and a tendency to introversion.”’ 


REASSURANCE NEEDED 

People approaching retirement need reassurance and 
help in adapting themselves in advance. To begin with, five 
years or so before retirement, a worker should start to be 
encouraged by his industrial doctor or social worker to have 
periodic checks for physical or mental signs of ageing, and 
of deterioration in health. 

Then support should be given to the prospective pen- 
sioner on the various problems looming ahead: choosing 
a place to live, adjusting to a new kind of home life, planning 
the reduced household budget, maintaining relationships 
with relatives and friends, seeking new interests and social 
contacts, and coping with health problems. 

People doing repetitive work are in danger of losing 
their ability to adapt to change, and so risk severe problems 


when faced with retirement. To avoid this kind of difficulty, 
they should have the chance of changing jobs occasionally, 
before retirement, so that different capacities can be used. 
Those who work with their brains rather than with their 
hands should change their job, or even their occupation, 
from time to time. 


A POLICY FOR OLD AGE 

Mr Lambert outlines four main features of an old-age 
policy to be considered by authorities and enterprises. These 
are:— 

Employment. Study of changes in individual skills 
and needs, changes of job, adaptation of workers by 
periodic training, reservation of light work for older 
employees, abolition of age limits for recruitment and 
retirement, and adjustment of the pace of work. 

Income. Guaranteed minimum income, improved 
pension scales and savings incentives. 

Social action. Provision of accommodation in hous- 
ing estates which are shared by all age groups; combina- 
tion of individual housing with collective catering and 
social facilities; provision of domestic help. 

Medical action. Systematic organisation of health 
checks; education in health matters; provision of medi- 
cal care at home, hospital treatment facilities and geriat- 
ric services. 


MILLIONS WITHOUT PENSIONS 

Despite all their problems, old-age pensioners are better 
off than the elderly in countries where social security arran- 
gements have not yet been fully developed. 

About a quarter of all the people in the world aged 
65 or more are still working. These elderly workers already 
number more than 50 million. 

With life expectancy improving in the Third World, 
the number of people reaching retirement age there will 
increase to an estimated 60 million by 1985; a factor that 
adds urgency to the work of the International Labour Organ- 
isation in promoting social security schemes through techni- 
cal advice to developing countries. 


TERENCE DAVIDSON 
— ILO News 
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MOORE HITS OUT 
continued from page 15 


‘“They wanted a New Zealand Government with New 
Zealand attitudes, with a political conscience that only a 
Labour Government can provide; and already this New 
Zealand Government has acted... 

‘‘There is an air of expectancy of confidence about: 
people look to exciting new goals with the certainty that 
here is a Government that truly puts people first. Senior 
citizens know that this Government cares and will act. 
Young people can see that Government does not have to 
be incompatible with principle. 

‘“This country now has a supreme and unique opportun- 
ity to innovate new and worthwhile concepts in her search 
for this new society.” 


— Metal 


The club bore was boasting of his ability to distinguish 
between different beverages. Finally one of the listeners 
took a flask from his pocket and asked the connoisseur 
to taste it and tell him what it was. The man tasted a mouthful 
and promptly spat it out. 

“Great Scott!"’ he cried. ‘‘That’s petrol!”’ 

“I know,”’ came the bland reply. ‘‘But what brand?”’ 


Lady reports that her five-year-old son and a five- 
year-old friend were watching hired films at her home the 
other day. Some sort of medical-type programme was on. 

“Why do they wear masks when they do operations?”’ 
the visitor inquired. 

“Because,” said the knowledgeable host, ‘if they make 
a mess of it, the patient won't know who did it.”’ 
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The electrification test train with only one pantograph raised running under the dynamically scaled length of Mk IIIA 
catenary modelled on an actual section located in Lancashire. 


ELECTRIFICATION RESEARCH FACILITY 
‘DOUBLES’ SPEED OF TEST TRAINS 


Conventional locomotives and rolling stock simulate 
fast electric trains of the future 


Diesel locomotives hauling laboratory coaches at 75 
m.p.h. under a specially designed overhead wire system 
are reproducing the conditions which would be produced 
by an electric train travelling at 150 m.p.h. on existing elec- 
trified lines. The overhead system, designed by scientists 
and engineers of British Rail’s Research Division, is a vital 
part of investigations into the problems of collecting power 
from overhead wires by future generations of high speed 
trains. The designers of the system are aware of no other 
facility of its type in the world. 


Erected on a two-mile section of the 13-mile Research 
Division test track near Nottingham, the overhead wires 
and supports of the test facility look, at first glance, similar 
to those of most other electrified railways. In fact, the physi- 
cal characteristics, spacings, dimensions, etc., have been 
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carefully worked out to produce an overall system whose 
behaviour is that of a system being used by trains of twice 
the speed of the test vehicles. 

The facility is being used to further analyse the perfor- 
mance and limitations of conventional overhead wire sys- 
tems and current collection equipment before moving on 
to the development of new designs of train-mounted equip- 
ment which will enable the electric trains of the future to 
obtain efficient and reliable current collection from the exist- 
ing overhead wires. Use of the system means that work 
can proceed concurrently with the development of rolling 
stock able to run at the very high speeds involved. 

Electrification has a key role to play in the future 
development of the British Railway network. In order to 
carry out further research work into the performance of 
existing pantographs and overhead line equipment and to 
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develop new designs of pantographs and equipment suitable 
for the very much higher train speeds of the future, British 
Rail’s Research Division has designed and commissioned 
an unusual research facility. The designers of the system 
are aware of no other facility of its type in the world. 

The new installation is a 3 km length of overhead line 
equipment whose physical characteristics are such that 
when a test train fitted with a pantograph passes under 
the lines the system behaves as if the train had travelled 
at double its actual speed. In this way it is possible to perform 
investigations and experiments using conventional diesel 
locomotive hauled test trains capable of 90 m.p.h. (145 
km/hour) maximum speed to simulate running up to 180 
m.p.h. (290 km/hour) without having to await development 
of rolling stock able to run at these speeds. 


THE INSTALLATION 

The equipment has been installed on part of the 13%4- 
mile (21 km) long test track which belongs to the Research 
Division. Running from Edwalton, some four miles south 
of Nottingham, to Melton Junction in Leicestershire, the 
test track enables all kinds of testing to be carried out free 
from the restrictions of working on an operational railway 
line. 

The overhead equipment runs for some 134 miles (3 
km) southwards from the former station at Widmerpool. 
It comprises five different consecutive sections. From south 
to north they are:— 

Run-in length of approximately 2 mile (800 m) of Mk 

IIIA type overhead equipment not dynamically scaled. 

Tension length of approximately %- mile (800 m) of 

Mk I level compound equipment, dynamically scaled 

and modelled on a typical tension length at the Euston 

end of the London-Midland Region main line. 

Half-tension length of approximately “4 mile (400 m) 

of level compound Mk I equipment. 

Tension length of approximately 4. mile (800 m) of 

sagged simple Mk IIIA equipment modelled on an 

actual section located near Garstang, in Lancashire. 

Run-out length approximately 660 yards (600 m). 

Standard automatic power system track magnets are 
located at each end of the equipment to ensure that the 
pantograph is raised automatically on entering and lowered 
on leaving the test length. 

At intervals along the test length instrumentation has 
been fitted to the supports and overhead equipment in order 
that parameters such as contact wire uplift can be measured 
and recorded as the test train passes. 

Included in the test length are two ‘artificial’ over- 
bridges where the support system and clearances have been 
adjusted to simulate those which occur when an overhead 
line system is taken under a bridge. 

It is not intended to energise the overhead equipment 
for traction purposes, but provision is made for the applica- 
tion of a low d.c. voltage for use in loss of contact measure- 
ments. 


DYNAMIC SCALING 
In order to achieve the effect of speed doubling the 
basic construction parameters of the overhead line have 
to be adjusted by various factors. It is the value of these 
factors which determines the overall dynamic scaling ratio. 
To produce an overhead line equipment whose static 
and dynamic responses are equivalent to those of a system 


operating at twice the actual speed, the following scaling 
factors are used: 

Along track dimensions: one-half full scale. 

Speed: one-half full scale. 

Conductor tension: one-half full scale. 

Conductor stiffness: one-eighth full scale. 

Mass/unit length: 2 x full scale. 

Translational damping: 2 x full scale. 

Flexural damping: one-quarter full scale. 

Concentrated load and masses: full scale. 

All vertical parameters are full scale. 

One of the most difficult parameters to produce in the 
installation at Widmerpool has been the one-eighth full scale 
conductor stiffness. To obtain the correctly modelled con- 
tact wire stiffness, stranded wire with fairly fine strands 
has been used whereas normally the contact wire is solid. 


CALIBRATION 

In order to verify that the scaling factors were correct 
and that the installation does, in fact, behave as if the test 
train were running at twice its actual speed, a series of 
calibration runs have been made using a conventional pan- 
tograph. The measurements obtained were then compared 
with those recorded on test runs at twice the speed under 
the prototypes of the modelled sections. Good correlation 
has been obtained. 


TEST VEHICLES 
Test trains usually comprise a diesel locomotive and 
two electrification testing coaches and spacer coaches. 
The first of these was originally used by the London- 
Midland Region for testing during the Euston main line 


Interior of one of the laboratory coaches. In the foreground 

a technician checks some of the instrumentation whilst an 

engineer uses the roof window to watch motion of the pantog- 
raph and catenary during a test run. 
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electrification inauguration. The second coach has been in 
service on the electrified Great Eastern section of the East- 
ern Region. 

Instrumented pantographs mounted on the roofs of one 
or both coaches are used to measure a variety of parameters 
as a test run is made. These include: 

Upper joint trajectory. 

Secondary suspension movement. 

Force applied under the pantograph head. 

Head acceleration. 

Loss of contact. 

Signals from the transducers fitted to the pantograph 
can be displayed on an ultra-violet recorder for immediate 
reference and also be recorded on a 12-channel analogue 
tape recorder for subsequent digitisation and computer 
analysis at the Railway Technical Centre. 

Datum points are obtained and recorded using photo- 
electric cells to detect the passage of structures. 

Contact force is determined by using a summing circuit 
to combine the measurements of head acceleration and force 
applied under the pantograph head. 

Visual observations of the roof-mounted equipment and 
the overhead line can be made through an observation dome. 


TEST PROGRAMME 

The facility will enable further analysis of conventional 
overhead equipment and pantograph performance to be 
made in order to enable the limitations of the existing 
systems to be accurately established. 

Having established what these limitations are, inves- 
tigations can proceed into new designs of pantographs or 
modifications to existing types, which will enable the high 
speed electric trains of the future to obtain reliable and 
effective current collection from the existing overhead line 
equipment. 

Investigations will also be performed into the problems 
which might arise when two or more pantographs on a train 
are required to collect current at high speeds from a catenary 
whose equilibrium has been disturbed by the passage of 
the leading pantograph. 

Pantograph modifications to be investigated include 
variations of spring rates, different damper rates on head 
suspension and main frame, and reduction of head mass. 

It is thought that a theoretical mechanical limit exists 
to the maximum speed of current collection and that during 
the investigations verification of this will emerge. 


— British Railways Board 


One of the instrumented pantographs fitted to the roof of a laboratory coach. At this point in the run the pantograph 
is transferring from the ordinary Mk IIIA run-in length (left) to the dynamically scaled Mk I level compound section 
catenary (right). 
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U.K. UNIONS 


— A POINT OF VIEW 


One of the unmistakable facts of life about the Britain 
of the ’70s is that the rich are firmly back in the saddle. 

Thanks to the modern tax accountant, to the pheno- 
menal rise in land values and to the total failure of successive 
Labour governments to do anything to effect a redistribution 
of wealth, the plutocracy have never had it so good. 

Statisticians can, and do, argue about income differen- 
tials between the various classes: but the flaunting triumph 
of great wealth is a palpable and ocular fact. 

At one end of the scale a starving old woman chokes 
to death on a piece of cardboard. At the other, the son 
of a duke is given £11 million to mark his 21st birthday; 
asked what he is going to do with it, he replies he is going 
to defend it from the Inland Revenue. Oh, the idealism 
of youth! 

Indeed, what distinguishes the rich of our day is not 
just their growing wealth but their increasing sense of secur- 
ity. They no longer fear that the organised working class 
is capable of taking decisive action against them. 

The blame for this impotence of the working class is 
heaped on the broad shoulders of Harold Wilson and other 
leading Labour politicians; and, in a sense, justly. Any 
Labour government which prepares for a General Election 
by awarding concessions to surtax-payers does not deserve 
to stay in business. But in the longer term responsibility 
must rest where it undoubtedly belongs: with the trade union 
movement. 

By contrast, the trade unions have real power, and 
are the beneficiaries of their own independent tradition of 
action which has nothing to do with the parliamentary struc- 
ture. Medieval peasants used the riot weapon, the predeces- 
sor of the strike, to remedy short-term grievances and wring 
concessions from a ruling class which controlled all the 
constitutional apparatus of power. 

There were unions, and strikes, and lockouts as long 
ago as the 17th century; over a vast span of time the British 
working class has developed disciplines and skills in chal- 
lenging its rulers not in an antique debating chamber but 
face to face, in the fields and pits and factories where the 
wealth is actually produced. In the last resort, it can be 
gunned down by the Press, or bamboozled by Treasury 
knights because it embodies the millions who do the work 
and keep the nation alive. 


THE RUB 

But here we come to the rub. Granted the reality of 
union power, how do we account for their meagre achieve- 
ments over the last 100 years? In their central activity, 
the raising of real wages, it is a debatable point whether 
the unions have accomplished anything. True, certain highly 
unionised sectors have strengthened their positions vis-a-vis 
other groups of workers. But it is equally true that some 
of the biggest gains have been registered among the non- 
unionised, notably the Armed Services, where technological 
change and high employment have forced wages up. 

Working class living standards have risen much faster 
in many countries where trade unions are weak or non- 


‘Both these articles have appeared in U.K. publica- 
tions. N.Z. trade unionists and members of the P.S.A. 
could well ponder the questions raised by these articles. 


The author of the New Statesman article is Paul 
Johnson, and it first appeared entitled ‘‘The 
Brotherhood of Cain’’ in the January 19, 1973, issue 
of that periodical. 


existent, than in Britain, where they are immensely strong. 
Indeed, it can be argued that the net effect of union activities 
in this country has been to hold back the growth of real 
wages. The debate is inconclusive: the wonder is that it 
should be held at all. What a testimony to failure! And, 
what is beyond argument, the unions have failed entirely 
to effect changes in the distribution and ownership of wealth, 
or its control. They have failed, likewise, to emulate capital 
and operate across frontiers. 

The failure of the unions has been primarily a moral 
failure. They have placed short-term material advantage 
above any other consideration, and in doing so have lost 
the substance as well as the shadow. 


TO ELEVATE 

As organisations of the poor and the weak, with no 
other weapons but their numbers, their original purpose 
was a much grander one than to get a living wage, important 
though that was. They sought to elevate, to educate and 
inspire; they were passionately concerned with the whole 
spectrum of injustice, national and international; and they 
thought in terms of the entire human community. As such, 
they were a living organic force, appealing to the highest, 
as well as the mundane, instincts of their members. They 
workea not just for affluence but for a New Jerusalem. 


SPIRIT GONE 

The spirit has gone; and, with it, the unions have passed 
from the offensive to the defensive. Having accepted the 
materialism of the capitalist world, they find themselves 
fighting on the same moral plane as their enemies and often 
with the same selfishness. 

Thus, in our time we have seen groups of workers 
heedlessly destroying the livelihood of their fellows, operat- 
ing, as it were, a brotherhood of Cain; unions excluding 
women, or blacks, or both; and using their massive collective 
strength to trample on the rights of individuals. A research 
team from Swansea University recently reported the 
wholesale destruction of the superb miners’ libraries of 
South Wales, accumulated by generations of working class 
scholars. It records a sickening tale of huge collections of 
books, some of great value, knocked down to dealers for 
pitiful sums, in order to make way for cabarets and fruit 
machines. 

These were the volumes on which men like Aneurin 
Bevan built their political faith. They were, in a real sense, 
pistols pointed at the entrails of capitalism, the intellectual 
source from which the workers could draw the means to 
build a better world — now swept away in a Gadarene 


@ Continued on page 27 
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Programmed Trains 
On Soviet Railways 


With over three-quarters of the goods turnover in the 
USSR transported by rail, new high speed trains and power- 
ful locomotives are appearing on the lines, and forms and 
methods of freight transport and management of the entire 
railway network are changing. 

Diesel locomotives today serve 76,000 kilometres of 
railway and thousands of electric locomotives handle more 
than half the entire railway traffic. Among them there is 
the world’s most powerful electric locomotive, VL-80K. 
Electrified lines in the USSR today account for over a third 
of the world mileage of such railways. 

Container transport is getting particular attention. In 
the current five years (1971-75), its scope is to grow by 
70 per cent. A special transport system is being organised 
to handle five and 20-ton containers. An eight-wheel plat- 
form has been developed for them in accordance with 
the standards accepted by the socialist Comecon countries. 

Regular traffic of special container trains between Mos- 
cow and Leningrad has already been opened. Soon such 
trains will service the Moscow-Riga (Latvia), the Kharkov 


U.K. UNIONS 
Continued from page 25 
rush towards meretricious pleasure. The lost libraries of 
Wales thus symbolise the collapse of the working class ideal- 
ism. One thing is certain: unless this idealism can be 
restored, the giant strength of the millions without property 
will remain untapped, and the rich will continue to laugh 
in our faces. 

— New Statesman 


* * * 


A UNION’S JOB 


The U.K. Prime Minister (at the Conservative Party 
Conference) spoke of ‘‘an offer to employers and unions 
to share fully with the Government the benefits and obliga- 
tions involved in running the national economy’’. At first 
sight, nothing could appear more reasonable. But on reflec- 
tion, is it really the job of trade unions to restrain wages 
or of employers’ association to keep down prices? 

This is the job of trade unions in the Soviet bloc; but 
elsewhere their job is to look after the interests of their 
members. This does not mean that one must stand idly 
by in the face of their monopoly powers, which harm both 
employment and price stability, any more than one should 
connive at employers’ price rings or restrictive practices. 

But is the correct way to deal with excessive power, 
or the abuse of power, to make the parties concerned a 
part of the Government machine? They cannot represent 
and police their own members without being unsuccessful 
at one or both of these tasks; and it would be difficult to 
invent a better way of transmitting power to militants at 
the shop floor level. 


— Financial Times 
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By NIKOLAI KUDRYASHOV 


(Ukraine) — Moscow, and the Tashkent (Uzbekistan) — 
Moscow lines. International container transport is also being 
organised. Special container trains will run regularly from 


Moscow to the capitals of the German Democratic Repub- 

lic, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Bulgaria. Transit con- 
tainer traffic from Japan to Europe is to be organised across 
the Soviet Union. 

Changes are taking place on suburban railways, too. 
The Riga wagon plant has started putting out the high-speed 
ER200 electric train. Each of its 12 coaches is provided 
with upholstered revolving seats, air conditioning installa- 
tions and electric heating. The driver’s cabin is also dist- 
inguished for greater convenience than that of other trains. 
The electric train controls have been perfected, and econom- 
ically efficient recuperative braking is employed. 

The Leningrad Institute of Railway Engineers has 
developed an automatic train driver which controls the 
locomotive according to a programme made for the given 
stretch of the line. It observes the optimum engine perfor- 
mance regime and chooses the most economical speed for 
various trains. This is why the system is called an automatic- 
selective system. It does not replace the railwayman but 
helps him, though it is capable of operating autonomously. 
In case of emergency the driver takes over the controls. 

The Soviet railways are provided today with a great 
many automatic devices: automatic shunting yards, etc. The 
next stage is that of developing a comprehensive automated 
system for controlling the country’s railway transport. Com- 
puting centres, subsequently connected with a Central Com- 
puting Centre of the USSR Ministry of Railways, will serve 
on each railway as its ‘information brain’’ and adviser to 
the managing staff. The comprehensive automated system 
will also include the automated managerial systems of the 
Ministry’s factories, material and equipment supply bodies, 
and accounting organisations. 

One of these components of the integral system is being 
set up on the Moscow railway. It is distinguished for par- 
ticularly intensive passenger and freight traffic and a dense 
and ramified network of lines. The necessary information 
on the transport process will be transmitted to the railway’s 
computing centre for mechanical processing via an automa- 
tic telegraph station which has already been installed. The 
prototype of a future automatic station dispatcher is being 
tested at one of the shunting stations. The Express 
automated system is being prepared for commissioning. Its 
‘‘electronic ticket clerks’’ using the ‘“‘memory’”’ of the com- 
puting centre, will issue within a matter of seconds, tickets 
in all directions and offer the passengers the most convenient 
route. 

More than 40 electronic computers are already operat- 
ing at 13 computing centres on the country’s railways. They 
are serviced by over 2,000 specialists. Computers help to 
solve the problems of current planning and coach traffic 
forecasting and to perform the shift and daily planning of 
operations. 

— Railway Review. 
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150 years of locomotive design and 
manufacture celebrated by British company 


An inspector checks a resilient gearwheel rim in the 
GEC Traction Ltd plant at Sheffield, in the English Mid- 
lands, where rail traction main-drive gears and pinions are 
produced, not only for the company’s requirements but for 
export to other major railway operators throughout the 
world. 

This year, GEC Traction celebrates 150 years of motive 
power development and manufacture, which officially began 
in 1823 with the formation of Robert Stephenson & Co., 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne. At that time, the company built 
the first locomotive for the world’s first passenger-carrying 
public railway. In the 1880's, the company’s electric traction 
developments included the world’s first underground rail- 
way locomotives and trains, and rapid transit on the Liver- 
pool overhead railway. More recently, one of the fleet of 
22 British Railways ‘55’ Class high-speed main line diesel- 
electric locomotives in January of this year completed 2 
million miles since entering service over 11 years ago. 


— British High Commission 


Fred and Harry driving home after a good spree, were 
halted by the closing of the railway crossing gates. After 
dozing drunkenly they were awakened by the rumble of 
the passing train and Fred, sitting upright, said: ‘‘Wasn’t 
that a well-lighted village we passed through?’’ 

‘*Yes, indeed,’’ answered Harry, ‘‘and did you notice 
that the first house was on fire?”’ 
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A cool head needed... . 


The working class of this country would be misled if 
they were told that simple, brute, mass social and economic 
rebellion would achieve the downfall of this government 
and its substitution by a Socialist Labour government. 

It’s not going to happen. 

Social changes are never brought about like that unless 
the situation is so catastrophically out of control and fluid 
that nobody is really in charge. It was not Lenin and the 
Bolsheviks who smashed the Tzarist regime. They 
destroyed themselves by their own incompetence and 
refusal to face reality — and because the German armies 
had slaughtered the cream of Russian youth. 

Even then, the young revolution was very nearly over- 
thrown by foreign intervention. Had it not been for the 
terrible toll of the First World War and its effect on the 
people of Europe and America, the Soviet revolution would 
have been overthrown. There is no doubt about that — 
despite the cleverness of Trotsky and the bravery of the 
Red Army. 

Now, back to today’s reality. The situation for the 
present government is cast-iron secure up to the time Mr 
Heath wants to have a General Election. 

And it is precisely that fact which makes it very gravely 
important that the trade union movement should use its 
brain rather than its brawn at the present time. If ever there 
was a certainty it is that Mr Heath and the Press and other 
organs to mould public opinion will exploit the weaknesses 


of the Labour movement to gain power again at the next 
General Election. 

We can play into their hands, fall into their trap, or 
steady the ship, mobilise all our strength and use it carefully, 
intelligently and consistently to convince the vast mass of 
people in this country that the present government is unfit 
to continue to rule and that a government formed from the 
Labour Party is more appropriate to tackle the serious prob- 
lems which are facing us all. 

The so-called militants, egged on by such as the Morn- 
ing Star and Tribune, will not achieve victory over the reac- 
tionaries. What the working class needs above anything 
is cool leadership which recognises realities, uses tactics 
which take advantage of the weakness and failures of our 
opponents, and deploys power and skill, coolness and with 
a clear view of the social and economic aims which will 
benefit the whole of the people. 

Sectional demands create divisions. Brainless industrial 
action plays into the hands of those who would like to crush 
the workers and enslave them in some kind of corporate 
organisation. 

The working class needs to be told why things are like 
they are, why certain actions have to be taken, and how 
remedies can be found and applied. 

Simply stopping work is the act of fools. 


— Railway Review 


The Invercargill-Christchurch ‘‘Southerner’’ express train skirting the Otago coast near Katiki, about 40 miles north of 


Dunedin. 
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British Rail’s Tribometer Test Train 


VALUABLE RESEARCH FACILITY FOR ADHESION 
INVESTIGATIONS BY RAILWAY SCIENTISTS 


Friction between wheel and rail provides the crucial 
link through which railway vehicles are accelerated and 
braked. As with all rolling mechanisms, there is an upper 
limit to the friction available, which in railway circles is 
known as adhesion. A Deltic locomotive pulling a typical 
train of 400 tons has, for example, an area of contact with 
the rail head about the size of a shoe heel through which 
to exert its tractive effort. If high values of adhesion could 
be guaranteed, damage to wheels and rails due to wheel 
spin and wheel lock would be reduced. The new generations 
of high-speed trains designed to have high power-to-weight 
ratios and light axle loadings are particularly dependent on 
high values of adhesion for their most effective operations. 

As a basis to developing techniques and methods for 
adhesion improvement, scientists and engineers have 
embarked upon an intensive programme of investigation 
into the physical and chemical conditions which produce 
poor adhesion. In order to develop an understanding of 
adhesion variability with time due to atmospheric and 
operating conditions, a Tribometer Test Train has been com- 
missioned. 

Based at the Railway Technical Centre, Derby, the 
train has embarked upon a regular adhesion measuring prog- 
ramme over a 180-mile circuit in the Midlands. At the finish 
of the 12-month survey the train will have run nearly 14,000 
miles and brought back information to build up a clear pic- 


ture of adhesion conditions as they existed throughout the 
period. The data will provide a valuable guide for both cur- 
rent and future patterns of railway operation. 


THE ADHESION PROBLEM 

Elastic deformation of a loaded railway wheel and rail 
head produces an elliptical surface-to-surface contact whose 
area is approximately that of anew penny. A Deltic locomo- 
tive, for example, which has 12 driven wheels is required 
to haul a 350-400-ton train using a total area of contact 
no larger than‘the heel of a shoe to produce the forward 
tractive effort. It can be seen, therefore, that the physical 
conditions which exist in this very small area are vital to 
the operation of the railway system. 

The relationship between the weights of locomotives 
and the maximum loads they can pull under normal safe 
working conditions depends on the minimum level of limiting 
coefficient of traction (‘‘adhesion’’) and hence this coef- 
ficient becomes a fundamental parameter in the design of 
the whole railway ‘system’. If the locomotive weight is Q 
and the horizontal force due the inertia of the train during 
acceleration is F, then the ratio F/Q is defined as the coef- 
ficient of traction. Exceeding the limits of this coefficient 
produces wheel slip. A similar limit exists in braking which, 
when exceeded, leads to wheel lock. 


The Tribometer Test Train during an adhesion survey. The laboratory coach runs behind the locomotive, followed by 
the Tribometer vehicle and a stores coach. 


Common experience shows that adhesion varies with 
time and place, and with weather conditions, in a manner 
which is little understood. An understanding of the true 
statistical variation of values throughout B.R. would be a 
valuable guide for current and future operating patterns. 


TRACK SURVEYS 

In order to build up a picture of adhesion variation 
throughout the year and over a wide range of tracks which 
carry all types of traffic, a 12-month adhesion test prog- 
ramme has been started to survey adhesion levels on a cir- 
cular route which embraces all these variables. To do this 
a special Tribometer Test Train has been developed and 
when the first 12-month period finishes the results it has 
obtained will form a data bank of prevailing adhesion condi- 
tions from which it will be possible to determine the correla- 
tion between adhesion and factors such as type of traffic, 
weather, time of day, etc. 

The train performs three runs every other week. The 
starting time of the runs are staggered to ensure 24-hour 
coverage. 

A 180-mile circular route based on Derby has been 
selected and the circuit sub-divided into 27 sections. Section 
length is variable, being dependent to some extent on the 
incidence of junctions. 

Each section is traversed at a pre-determined speed 
— usually 15, 30, 40 or 60 m.p.h. The train’s itinerary is 
as follows: 

Railway Technical Centre, Derby. 

Burton-on-Trent. 

Water Orton. 

Kings Norton. 

Birmingham New Street Station. 

Perry Bar. 

Wolverhampton High Level. 

Stafford. 

Crewe. 

Stoke-on-Trent. 

Trent Junction. 

Beeston (loco runs round). 

Trent Junction. 

Railway Technical Centre. 

In the intervening weeks the train is available for other 
surveys or experiments as required. Two such survey sites 
are the Southern Region Dover-to-Faversham line and the 
LMR/LTE Aylesbury-to-Marylebone line, both of which 
have particularly difficult adhesion conditions during the 
autumn leaf-fall. 


TRAIN CONSIST 

The train comprises three vehicles — a laboratory 
coach, the Tribometer vehicle, and a stores vehicle. Motive 
power normally used is a diesel locomotive. A 75 m.p.h. 
operational speed limit applies to the Tribometer vehicle. 


TRIBOMETER VEHICLE 

The adhesion measuring vehicle is a modified and 
instrumented two-axle covered van of the type normally 
designated COV-AB. Designed to be used for palletised 
traffic and general goods, the vans have a tare weight of 
15 tons 19 cwt., 20ft. 9in. wheelbase and are 33ft. 6in. in 
length over headstocks. Major differences in the Tribometer 
vehicle include provision of corridor connections at each 
end, Taperlite suspension and through-piping for the train 


An operator on the laboratory coach using the programmable 

calculator to obtain some immediate ‘‘on board’’ analysis 

of results. The bulk of the data is collected by the data logger 

above the operator’s left hand and recorded on paper tape 
for subsequent analysis using a central computer. 


vacuum brake system. The Tribometer vehicle’s air- 
operated disc brakes are independent of the train brakes 
and are actuated from special control equipment. The 
interior of the van contains an air reservoir providing an 
independent supply for the brakes on each wheelset and 
a part of the electronic control equipment which actuates 
the brake is located in a floor-mounted cabinet in the van. 
Its functions include: 

Initiating braking on the desired axle. 

Releasing the brakes when in receipt of a signal indicat- 

ing wheel slide or maximum brake pressure. 

Giving command signals to the data logging equipment 

in the laboratory coach to record the required parame- 

ters at the moment an adhesion measurement is to be 

made. 

Inhibiting further braking whilst the equipment is actu- 

ally logging values. 

Inhibiting the next brake application if the brake disc 

temperatures (measured by rubbing thermocouples on 

two of the brake discs) exceed preset limits. 


LABORATORY COACH 

This vehicle was formerly a Mk I BSK. It has been 
fitted with a diesel alternator power supply and all the 
recording and data logging equipment necessary to work 
with the Tribometer vehicle. 

Signals from the various transducers on the COV-AB 
are brought into a 24-channel signal conditioning/amplifier 
unit. Outputs from this unit are recorded by a Dynamco 
Microscan data logger coupled to a paper tape punch and 
a strip printer. The logger has facilities for scanning five 
groups of 10 channels of information at rates of up to 10 
channels per second. 

Although the main object is to collect and record data 
for subsequent processing on a central computer at the Rail- 
way Technical Centre, some immediate ‘‘onboard”’ analysis 
of results can be performed using a Wang series 700 prog- 
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rammable calculator which is on-line to the data logger and 
an IBM output writer. 

A telephone link with the locomotive is provided and 
a speedometer driven from a wheel of the coach enables 
the operator to check that the vehicle speed is that required 
for the test. 


METHOD OF MEASUREMENT 

Wheel-to-rail adhesion is measured by measuring the 
force required to brake a wheelset on the Tribometer vehicle 
to a preset deceleration level against the forward motion 
of the train. 

The brakes on either wheelset of the COV-AB are 
actuated by air pressure which is increased linearly over 
a period of one to five seconds by signals from the electronic 
control equipment. As the brake pressure builds up the 
wheel demands increase adhesion with the rail in order to 
rotate at train speed. At the instant the wheel is utilising 
all the available adhesion the wheel starts to slip, wheel 
slide occurs and the wheelset decelerates. Wheel slide detec- 
tion equipment produced by Girling Ltd. to B.R. specifica- 
tion is used to release the brakes when a preset deceleration 
level (variable between 0.25 g and 0.05 g) is reached. 

Immediately after each brake application the following 
information is logged: 

Measurement number. 

Track position. 

Peak brake force applied. 

Brake force at maximum adhesion. 

Train speed. 

Instantaneous axleload at maximum adhesion. 

Track position measurements are obtained by using 
a digital counter to count the pulses from a Smiths LSG58 
tachometer fitted to a wheel of the laboratory coach. It 
has been found in practice that this method produces very 
consistent pulse count readings over large groups of test 
lengths. 

Certain information common to all measurements on 
any particular section of track can be set up using switches 
on the data logging equipment. This includes: 

Test and test section numbers. 

Data and time of test. 

Type of test (survey or device evaluation). 

Target train speed. 

Lead axle information. 

Weather information. 

Types of rails used at that site. 

Railhead conditions (oil deposits, water, snow, etc.). 


COMPUTATION 

In order to arrive at a value for the coefficient of adhe- 
sion it is necessary to calculate the value F/Q where F 
is the minimum braking force (predominantly the force in 
the traction rods) required to produce wheel slide and Q 
is the vertical axle load at the instant of slide. 

F is determined by fixing strain gauges on to the traction 
rods and which are then calibrated. 

Q is compounded from forces transmitted through the 
various suspension components. The components are: 

Vertical force in springs. 

Vertical component of the force in the hydraulic dam- 

pers. 

Force in brake hanger links. 

Vertical acceleration of the wheelset. 

Vertical component of the traction rod. 
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The instrumentation techniques employed are fairly 
standard and mainly involve directly strain gauging the com- 
ponent or building in a strain gauged force measuring ele- 
ment. 

In order to establish the instantaneous braking force 
(F) and the axle load (Q) at the instant of wheel slide a 
signal sampling circuit monitors the increasing level of 
‘demanded adhesion’ as the brake force is linearly increased. 

It should be noted that the above gives a value for 
the ‘real adhesion’. Another useful quantity measured is 
the ‘effective adhesion’ coefficient. This is derived from 
the quotient of the maximum brake force, obtained from 
another signal sampling circuit, and the static axle load of 
the vehicle corrected for weight transfer. 

After completing a survey the punched paper tape con- 
taining all the measurement information is fed into the IBM 
370/145 computer at Derby. This machine can then present 
the information obtained in a large number of ways. These 
include listing and plotting the adhesion measurements as 
a function of track position (Fig. 1) and the plotting 
of slip-risk/adhesion curves. 

The computer can also collate information collected 
on previous runs to show, for example, variation of adhesion 
levels at any particular site with time of day. 

At the end of the 12-month survey programme it will 
be possible to look at the prevailing adhesion conditions 
existing at any of the test sites and see how they have 
varied with time of year and time of day. 

In addition to the survey programme it is intended to 
investigate the variation of adhesion with speed and curva- 
ture, together with possible remedies for low adhesion such 
as the use of various grits and grit sizes. Another investiga- 
tion likely to be made is the use of rubbing blocks of different 
materials on wheels to improve adhesion levels. 

By measuring adhesion values with the leading wheelset 
and then the trailing wheels an assessment can be made 
of any adhesion improving device placed between the axles. 


— British Railways Board 


SUBJECT OF IMPORTANCE 


A recent seminar in India, organised by the Western 
Railway Employees’ Union and sponsored by the Labour 
Education Service, took place at Gandhidham. 

All-India radio, top government officials and many dist- 
inguished people attended the opening. 

Not only did the students discuss trade unionism, unem- 
ployment, the standard of living, collective bargaining, but 
how all these were connected with the alarming rise in the 
population. 

It was the concensus of opinion that it was in the interest 
of the workers themselves to restrict growth of population, 
and it was suggested that Government must pass a law 
making ‘‘family planning compulsory’’. 

The trainees agreed to ‘‘propagate family planning 
among semi-literate and illiterate workers’’. 

Among other lectures were: evils of multiplicity of 
unions; trade unions, craft vis-a-vis industrial; one union 
in one industry. These are subjects which may well be suit- 
able for seminars in this country, as well as in India. 


— Railway Review 
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Stop your staring — let’s get him back into gear! 


By B. J. REVELL, Oakley rehabilitation officer 


He’s going to be all right, this worker. He’s been ill — mentally. But now he’s back at work, stop staring. He’s 
probably better than before, say the staff of Auckland’s Oakley Hospital in this article written specially for METAL 


Such is the incidence of mental disorder that any busi- 
ness will now have employees suffering from it. 

It is possible that no adult can say truthfully that he 
has never had any contact with a mentally disturbed person 
— either in their own family or in the circle of their work- 
mates. 

We are fortunate to live in a society that no longer 
shuns tuberculosis sufferers, that is prepared to allow the 
cripple, the blind and deaf to work for a living according 
to their capacity. But with mentai illness the overall picture 
can be different, particularly where the individual has had 
hospital treatment. 

What are the facts? 

A person who has had psychiatric treatment, even for 
a lengthy period, does not necessarily suffer any loss of 
skill or of any valuable personal qualities he may have. 
What he may lose is an almost intangible quality which 
for convenience we will call ‘‘acceptance by the group’’. 
When he returns to work he will be certain that his work 
and his actions will be scrutinised more closely than anyone 
else’s. If this happens, it will take longer for him to re- 
establish his normal work pattern. 

In practice most people who have been hospitalised 


are better workers than they were before treatment — and 
make a valuable contribution in their chosen occupation. 
Workers with a record of regular employment seem to have 
little difficulty in returning to normal work. 

Problems arise with those unfortunate enough to suffer 
a major illness before they are old enough to have skills 
or a record of regular employment. Also in these days of 
technological change, whether by reasons of illness or 
because of changes in industry’s structure, older workers 
are occasionally faced with the need to change their jobs. 

The high labour demand in recent years has tended 
to hide the need for adequate community facilities to give 
training to those whose skills are no longer needed, the 
untrained, or the so-called redundant. 

Unions are rightly concerned with questions of redun- 
dancy, and high on their list of priorities should be commun- 
ity measures to alleviate the effect of industrial change. 

The proper place to train people who have been men- 
tally ill is not only in a hospital, with its aura of illness, 
but also in an environment of ordinary folk going about 
ordinary industrial affairs. | recommend unionists consider 
these community needs. 


— Metal 


A northbound goods train, headed by a ‘‘Dx’’ class locomotive, on the Ngaroto bank near Ohaupo. 
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The nearest wallpaper & paint shop to 
the railway line. 


Complete colour planning service. 
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@ Peter Bromhead, who prefers to live in the country in South Auckland and commute to the city, made a chance observation 
at Auckland Railway Station. As a result he became a satisfied customer of. . . 


The rapid transit 
the public ignores 


There in a glass case, pinned like a museum exhibit, 
was a small suburban rail timetable. 

It showed that not only could I take a train out to 
the end of the southern motorway on a more or less regular 
basis during the day. but the time involved would not be 
much more than by car, if you included parking problems. 

Determined to put the system to the test, I hurried 
off to the ticket office to acquire a timetable, but they were 
out of stock. (I had never heard of a railway that has no 
timetables.) 

I made my way back to the museum sample, and care- 
fully wrote down all the essential information on the back 
of a chequebook. 

Thus I became a railway commuter. 

I have now used the service regularly for three months. 
I can catch a train at Papakura at 9.15 a.m. and walk into 
the Auckland Star building at 10.20, including catching an 
ARA bus from the station. 

I can now read the newspaper in comfort, and allow 
my breakfast to digest in peace. 

Now and again I give passing motorists a pitying smile 
as we run on our parallel courses to town. No strain for 


me, no parking problems, no tickets. And it all costs less. 

With traffic problems increasing daily, you would think 
the railways would be on a winner. As it stands, it’s better 
than going by car, but one is very aware of the minimum 
service provided. 

There is no encouragement to use the service. The 
last train leaves at 7.05 p.m. from Auckland for Papakura. 

When I thought it would be rather nice to bicycle to 
the station of a morning, I discovered that the special locked 
bike shelter on the platform is for railway employees only, 
and I was advised not to leave a good bike around.... 

The men’s lavatory at Papakura station is open to the 
elements, has no sign telling you where or what it is, is 
invariably filthy and has no wash basin. 

You cannot buy a newspaper on the station. 

All details, but they all add up to a general lack of 
service, which combined with the Edwardian carriages prob- 
ably puts many motorists off the system. 

Yet if we can enjoy the third most luxurious train in 
the world, running on a narrow gauge, why cannot the 
Railways Department introduce modern commuter units 
today, to bridge the gap to a future rapid transport scheme? 


.. . and dept will not promote 


The Railways Department does not discourage people 
from using the Auckland suburban rail transport — but it 
does not encourage them, either. 

This statement comes from the department’s district 
traffic manager, Mr Ron Thompson, who travelled with 
a Star news team on a suburban passenger train from Auck- 
land to Papatoetoe. 

‘**Yousee, itisaparadox,’’ explains Mr Thompson. *‘The 
more passengers we carry the more it costs. We just don’t 
want to expand suburban services.”’ 

And it has not. Itis 20 years since trains ran on suburban 
trips over the weekend. 

Mr Thompson says: ‘“‘If we had regular services on 
Saturday or Sunday it could cost us $100,000 a year, and 
we are already losing in excess of $200,000 a year.”’ 

During the ride it was noticeable that nowhere was 
there any advertising promoting the suburban services. 

Mr Thompson: “‘It doesn’t surprise me. We don’t press 
for an expansion of these services.”’ 

At most stations there were posters inviting the public 
to test the Silver Star and the Southerner — and even the 
Australian train services — but nowhere could be seen any 
poster saying: ‘‘Use your suburban train — it’s the best 
way to travel.”’ 

A poster calling for overall use of the railways had 
paintings of an interisland ferry, a goods train and a railcar 
— but again no suburban train. 


By PETER NICHOLAS 


Mr Thompson says the railways have only a limited 
amount of funds. 

‘‘We have to spend more money carrying goods, 
because we lose money carrying passengers. 

‘If we are to be a viable concern — which we are 
charged with being — we have to put our resources into 
the avenues where we get the best returns, and that isn’t 
the suburban services.”’ 

Mr Thompson agrees that the Auckland Central Rail- 
way Station could be improved with a coat of paint on 
some of its furniture. I saw some old seats at the station 
which look as though they hadn’t been painted for at least 
10 years. 

Mr Thompson: ‘*Who pays?’’ 

The carriage we travelled in was clean, neat and tidy 
— and only 35 years old. This contrasted with some of 
the carriages we saw, which were more than 50 years old 
— and still being repainted. 

One railway officer estimated that the railways had 
more broken-down, unusable carriages than those in service. 

Asked if all the windows opened, Mr Thompson said: 
*‘Some do, some don’t.”’ 

“If we put on a better class of service, more often 
than not we would get more people,’’ he said. 

‘‘But who pays? If the traveller doesn’t, you could 
cost yourself right out of business. 
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‘*You have got to remember that if private enterprise 
had to run the railways, these suburban trains wouldn’t 
run at all.” 

Passing through Penrose, Mr Thompson agreed that 
the Penrose station could do with a clean. 

‘‘It has been painted since I was stationed here in 1950, 
but there have not been many alterations since then,’’ he 
said. 

There were six people on the train, plus two guards 
— one travelling to Papakura to pick up a goods train. 

It was one of the 70 suburban services every day — 
the maximum number possible with the available rolling 
stock. 

Mr Thompson agree with suggestions that more people 
would use the trains if such things as coffee-dispensing 
machines and newspaperstalls were provided at the stations. 

‘*But again this would create more passengers and cost 
more money.”’ 

Providing parking at suburban stations would also 
attract more people — ‘‘but still, as you see, it is unwise 
to attract more people. 

‘*‘When we lose more than $200,000 a year we are not 


going to spend more money on a service than we have 
to,’’ he said. 

On arrival at Papatoetoe, we had a look around the 
station. There were toilets but there was no toilet paper. 

The toilets in the carriage on the trains are now locked 
permanently because of vandalism when the carriages are 
lying idle. 

The journey had been quick — 35 minutes to go 13 
miles — and comfortable compared to the discomfort of 
a bus. 

Mr Thompson: ‘“‘If I were general manager I would 
do the same as what is being done now. We are charged 
to make a profit, and we just don’t have any option but 
to carry on as we do now. 

‘‘But if it were to be accepted that we were a social 
service, then I would be more than happy to see the suburban 
services improved, both in frequency and in standard. 

‘Nothing would make me happier than to see hundreds 
of trains coming in and out of Auckland every day.” 

Mr Thompson believes that until the railways are not 
required to make a profit things will remain the same. . . 
until perhaps rapid-rail comes along. 


Auckland Star. 


‘‘Ubh”’ class 25-ton capacity aluminium sulphate bogie tank wagon at Otahuhu. 
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The railwaymen’s rendezvous... 
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An American looks at Europe’s railways 


The Brotherhood of American Railway Clerks has 
strongly criticised the lack of efficiency in that country’s 
rail passenger service and the following article was written 
by their international vice-president, who did an on- 
the-scene research into operations of railroads in other parts 
of the world. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Blessed by a marvellous system of railways, subways 
and bus lines, the British commuter enjoys a transportation 
system which is the envy of American commuters. In the 
London area, particularly, well co-ordinated systems 
between London Transport and the British Railways afford 
commuters a fast, efficient and — by American standards 
— cheap system of urban and inter-city passenger service. 
Not content with this system, the British are giving special 
attention to developing faster and more efficient services 
for the commuter. 

At the British Railway Technical Centre in Derby, 
research and development efforts into new forms of rolling 
stock have centered on the problems associated with high- 
speed operation and these studies have led to the advanced 
passenger train project. 

The Advanced Passenger Train (APT) is_ being 
developed as a high-performance railway train capable of 
running at speeds up to 155 m.p.h. on existing tracks with 
the average speed between city centres exceeding 100 m.p.h. 
The capital cost will be mainly that of the train — with 
no expensive modifications necessary to the fixed installa- 
tions of the railway system. 

The APT embodies lightweight construction and 
refined aerodynamic shape powered by gas turbine or elec- 
tric power through an electric transmission. Its important 
technical feature lies in the design of the suspension which 
allows smooth stable running at high speeds, particularly 
through curves where a tilting system is used so that the 
body leans over, thus counteracting the centrifugal force. 

The British are also experimenting with a paved con- 
crete track which seeks to replace the orthodox sleepers 
and ballast with a continuous concrete slab. The objective 
is to reduce subsequent maintenance costs. An experimental 
length of such paved track has been in service for some 
three years and has not required maintenance, while an 
adjacent orthodox length has required significant mainte- 
nance. Also, because of the ability to provide a very precise 
line and level for the rails it can form the basis for an ultra- 
high-speed railway. 

Work has started on constructing 1.8 kilometres of 
paved track on the Sheffield-Birmingham main line at Duf- 
field. This length of track will be used to study the perfor- 
mance of slab track under high-speed passenger and heavy 
goods trains. 

Needless to say, this experimentation by the British 
Railways is cause for great concern on the part of railway 
workers and their unions which view apprehensively the 
adverse effects that such revolutionary changes will have 
upon employment and job security in the railway industry. 
And American railwaymen can fully sympathise with British 
workers because new technology has been one of the chief 
reasons for the decline in U.S. railway employment from 
almost 2 million in 1945 to less than 600,000 today. 


WEST GERMANY 

By developing existing suburban lines, the German 
Federal Railways (DB) have been able to offer the basis 
of a rapid transit network in six major urban areas without 
the need to create new infrastructure. Termed ‘‘S-bahn’’, 
these new transit networks can be developed more quickly 
and at less cost than a new metro, and because they produce 
the same effect of relieving congestion in cities, both 
national and local finance have been made available. 

The opening on May 28 of the vital cross-town link 
completing the Munich S-bahn system, together with the 
introduction of a unified tariff structure embracing S-bahn, 
municipal U-bahn, street cars and buses, marks a significant 
stage in the development of urban transport in West Ger- 
many, as well as in the German Federal Railway’s prog- 
ramme of creating rapid transit networks in major urban 
areas. Although this system originated in the suburban elec- 
trified networks developed around Berlin and Hamburg 
before the First World War, no serious attempt had been 
made to provide similar suburban networks in other urban 
areas until recent years. 

Now, however, S-bahn networks are being developed 
around Frankfurt and the Rhine-Ruhr areas as well as the 
Munich region, and studies are being carried out for five 
more networks. Today, suburban commuter traffic is one 
of the principal sources of railway deficits, and it may there- 
fore reasonably be asked why the German Federal Railway 
is expanding its activities in this field: the answer lies in 
the principle of providing a public service rather than operat- 
ing commuter traffic networks only if they are profitable. 

This expansion also reflects the fact that while the 
number of people working in central city districts is increas- 
ing, the residential population is moving further out. Thus 
the DB — with lines extending further out into peripheral 
areas — can often provide a more effective link between 
a city and its suburbs. 

At the same time there is a great sense of urgency, 
and the oft-repeated slogan ‘‘Save the cities now’”’ reflects 
the need to provide immediate corrective measures to the 
disintegration of the urban environment. 


FRANCE 

The French boast a modern, efficient and comfortable 
passenger service, described by the Associated Press as 
‘‘rated among the best in the world’’. Their good scheduling, 
fine cuisine and picturesque routes account for the increas- 
ing use of trains by the French, as well as by countless 
tourists. Since passenger fares are relatively low when com- 
pared to neighbouring countries, French taxpayers do not 
have such a heavy financial burden. 

There are no existing national railroad systems that 
operate profitably without financial assistance. Large sub- 
sidies from the French Government cover a high level of 
investment in new equipment, employee wage increases and 
a general reduction of working hours (wages have gone up 
41 per cent over the past five years). Inefficiency or misman- 
agement are practically non-existent. Wages account for 
64.4 per cent of the total cost of French rail operations. 

In 1972, $246.6 million was spent on new equipment. 
The speed of electric trains on two French lines was. 

@ Continued on page 47 
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NEW APPROACHES TO THE 
"NEW? WORKER 


Many workers today, particularly those born after 1945, question both the purpose and the operation of industry and have shown reluctance 

to accept traditional managerial authority. In order to ascertain what can be — and, above all, what has been — done in response to 

these emerging, challenging attitudes, OECD assembled a group of senior personnel directors and other management experts. At their meeting 
a practical rather than theoretical approach was adopted. The following article derives from the report of that meeting. 


The primary protest, which finds such wide and insis- 
tent expression today, is the challenge to authority. Such 
has been the common experience of the management experts 
who met on behalf of OECD. It may be bluntly typified 
in the form of the question: ‘‘What right has this person 
to give me orders?’’ It was most emphatically asked by 
the workers of France in May, 1968; it is being daily asked, 
even by children of their parents. 

Striking illustrations were offered from countries whose 
citizens have generally been regarded as models of industrial 
and trade union discipline: in Holland, where a group of 
Dutch workers drew a thick chalk-line around their corner 
of the factory and forbade entry to all who could not give 
a satisfactory explanation of their mission; in Switzerland, 
where trade unions are pressing for amendment of the Con- 
stitution so as to enforce joint participation with their man- 
agements; in Sweden and Germany, where customary indus- 
trial peace has been at least temporarily shattered by the 


AN AMERICAN LOOKS 
Continued from page 45 


increased from 87 m.p.h. to 100 or 125 m.p.h. In recent 
years, travel time was greatly reduced by the introduction 
of turbo-trains on two lines, with plans for more this year. 
In addition, two major French manufacturers developed 
a new type of electric locomotive which is to pay 12 per 
cent of the initial cost during the first year, thanks to efficient 
operation and the reduction of maintenance costs. Thirty- 
two terminal stations are being modernised and 7000 new 
freight cars are now in service. Moreover, an advanced 
telecommunications network is being developed to central- 
ise and computerise the management of all freight traffic. 
The first two stages of this centralisation have been com- 
pleted and the third is to be in service by 1974. This system 
will be able to control 350,000 freight cars, with 50,000 
loaded on a daily basis. 

The results of these innovations are reflected in the 
increase of passenger traffic, which is up 4.9 per cent; subur- 
ban rail passenger traffic is up 3 per cent despite the modern 
subway lines available. Overnight passenger service has 
increased by 10 per cent, and total freight carried is up 
4.7 per cent. Also, the number of passengers who transport 
their cars on the same train on which they are travelling 
has increased by 20 per cent. The U.S. auto-train concept 
is just beginning. 

The French railroad administration is now actively 
working on a more decentralised system, thus contributing 
to greater efficiency and economy. According to the French 
National Railroad, operations will be ona profit basis, with- 
out any State subsidies, by 1975. 


— Railway Clerk 
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outburst of wildcat strikes; and in Japan, long regarded in 
the West as a ‘‘managerial paradise’’, where labour is 
demanding a new social status. 

The purpose was not to pile instance upon instance, 
but rather to identify some tested management approaches 
which might enable those dealing with these new attitudes 
to handle their industrial problems with greater confidence 
and increased success. It was from this viewpoint that 
experiences were exchanged among the experts, many of 
them with immediate responsibilities in relation to shop-floor 
workers. Their studies, for instance, have led them to 
believe that the most decisive influence on workers’ 
attitudes and motivations is the worker’s perception of his 
management, that is, whether he considers it sympathetic 
and understanding, at one extreme, or hard and arbitrary, 
at the other. 

From the experts’ examples of useful actions that have 
been taken, the following principles of negotiation and con- 
sultation emerged: 

@ systematic or programmed efforts, with defined 

responsibilities placed upon particular individuals or 

committees, to investigate and report upon the prob- 
lems of the enterprise as they are perceived by 
employees at all levels; 

@ similar efforts to train and develop people in the 

enterprise to share in the identification and amelioration 

of such problems; 

@ similar efforts to keep people at all levels, preferably 

through or in the course of their daily work, informed 

upon all matters likely to affect that work or the condi- 
tions under which it is carried out. 

The three general activities were identified as ‘*‘consul- 
tation, education and information’’. 


Examples of useful, corrective action 

A small but vivid example of what has been done to 
modify workers’ attitudes came from an American report: 
a particular town had great problems disposing of its garbage 
because of a lack of workers applying for the job. The gar- 
bage, it was disclosed, was carried (for short distances) 
on the backs of the collectors. As soon as the latter were 
given scooters, there was a waiting list for the work. 

A larger illustration involves a Japanese firm employing 
about 2000 persons. A new management estimated the prob- 
lem in the past as being over-organisation and rigidity. It 
set as it primary objective in its efforts to develop more 
positive attitudes towards work a method of enabling every 
worker to perceive what he could do to help his group turn 
in a good performance. The strategies to achieve this highly 
personal involvement are best expressed in management’s 
own (translated) words: 

@ First, organise a group as small as possible. If a group 
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at the base of the organisation is found to be too big, reduce 
it to ten or less. Members of small groups can keep their 
independence and individuality. 

@ Make it possible for each group to appreciate its objec- 
tives, and how they are set, so that every member sees 
clearly and simply what is to be done. Set an objective 
which can be simply stated. Let each member then explain 
what this means in his own words. Turn this objective into 
operational targets that all members understand. After that, 
discuss these targets and how they are to be reached, so 
that the group is committed to them. 

@ Make sure that the group has a leader. The best leader 
is appointed by the superior management and yet supported 
and trusted by the group. 

@ The results achieved by the group must be speedily 
rewarded and knowledge of them fed back for early 
appraisal. 

@ Encourage reciprocal and dynamic discussions between 
the leader and his group members. 

By pursuing these lines of small groupings and by giving 
new incentives, the Japanese company averaged an increase 
in productivity of over 15 per cent per year for four years. 
An analysis of this increment shows that about five per 
cent could be attributed to the small-group policy alone. 
In Sweden, experiments in new forms of work organisation 
have been going on for the past four years in an automobile 
plant. The immediate cause of the experiments was the 
alarming drop in recruitment. The more highly educated 
youth of modern Sweden now show little desire to work 
in traditional, conveyor-belt factories, which are seen as 
steeped in monotony and barren of scope for initiative (save 
that of pressing for higher wages). 

In the first experiment, about 30 men have been 
involved in testing new forms of job organisation within 
an existing plant. These pioneers formed development 
groups to see to what extent present workers could identify 
the causes of current problems and suggest developments 
needed to cope with them. 


The groups combine operators together with work anal- 
ysts and supervisors, and can call in planning engineers 
and designers. All work together throughout the develop- 
ment of new designs. Quality control has been taken out 
of the hands of specialist inspectors and given to the group 
itself. Thus faults are detected at final assembly and then 
referred back to the individual who failed to check the defec- 
tive part. 

Specialist maintenance functions, as well as the general 
care of machines, have largely been given back to the 
operators, who now service their own equipment. These 
highly operational forms of job-enlargement have been 
accompanied by intensified improvement in work methods 
and by other forms of work simplification. Among other 
innovations: a man may be released for a few weeks to 
discuss job methods with somebody whose task is very 
different from his own; individuals are encouraged to learn 
a number of jobs, even to assemble complete engines on 
their own. These widenings of the vision have led to a 
demand for educational courses in basic subjects such as 
economics and technology. 

This experience of new forms of worker co-operation 
has now been built into the design of a new factory. The 
work group, flexible in structure, rather than the continuous 
assembly line, is the basic operating unit. Each group settles 
its own allocation of tasks and its own work programmes, 


and most groups differ from each other. One, for instance, 
is devoted mainly to training. Its ultimate goal is to have 
every fitter capable of assembling an entire engine on his 
own in less than an hour. This represents an enormous 
expansion in the scope of workers to develop their skills 
and promises the prospect of productive stability. Self- 
responsibility, task autonomy and group co-operation 
already have had a stimulating effect upon both recruitment 
and attendance. 

It was striking to note the almost complete similarity 
between these studies by a Swedish automobile plant and 
those by a Japanese domestic appliance firm. In all major 
particulars they made the same suggestions and reached 
the same conclusions. The homogeneity of two such differ- 
ent cultures in diagnosing and dealing with the deeper causes 
of hostile attitudes and inadequate motivations on the part 
of their workers offers industrial management everywhere 
the elements for solution of their own personnel problems. 

The group of management experts that met at the invita- 
tion of OECD was well aware of the fact that the relations 
between management and labour today can be traced back 
to conditions in the 18th century. The experts were equally 
aware that the problems which have accumulated and are 
now pressing for solution cannot be cured by any simple, 
rapid or easily discovered process. They agreed, however, 
that management cannot escape the prime responsibility 
of asking itself how it presently obliges its employees to 
spend their working lives, since the way a man earns his 
living is such a significant part of his life. There is also 
the factor of productive stability: the cost in lost production 
of a stoppage involving 10,000 workers may easily exceed 
the annual capital expenditure in the plant involved. If man- 
agement is prepared to make the — often considerable — 
effort involved, much can be done to respond constructively 
to the problems posed by the changed attitudes of today’s 
workers. 


— Rhodesian Railway Review 


FRENCH FORGE 
CONNECTION 


French turbo-trains will soon be operating between 
Chicago-Milwaukee and Chicago-St. Louis. The Amtrak 
Corporation (the U.S. body running passenger services) 
recently signed an agreement with the firm ANF-Frangeco, 
which is currently building gas-turbine trainsets for the 
French Railways. 

The agreement, signed in Washington, defines the main 
guidelines of a contract covering the leasing of two of these 
RTG turbo-trains, each of five vehicles including two pow- 
ered units, to Amtrak. 

The sound experience of the French Railways, whose 
first generation turbo-trains (ETG) have covered over 7 
million trouble-free kilometres, was — it is reported — deci- 
sive in Amtrak’s choice of this equipment. 

The two trainsets will go into service in the summer 
and under the terms of the contract Amtrak will have first 
option on these two trains and a second on eight further 
sets. 

ANF-Frangeco would then grant American industry 
the night to manufacture the turbo-trains under licence. 


— Railway Review 
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BRITISH RAIL’S EXPERIMENTAL ELECTRIC COMMUTER TRAIN 
An experimental electric train was given its first public trial with fare-paying passengers on British Rail’s Southern Region 
recently. Code-named PEP, the new train is designed for the busy commuter routes and is the forerunner of a £100 million 
scheme to replace existing short-haul rolling stock. The carriages’ sliding doors are automatic and can be operated as 
required by the individual passenger once the master switch has been thrown by the driver. British Rail consider this 
safer than all doors opening at the same time and the system retains heat in the carriage during cold weather. While 
less seating is provided, standing is expected to be more comfortable in the rush-hours. During an extensive evaluation 
period, commuters will be asked for their reactions by market research teams. Their replies will govern the final design 
of British Rail’s commuter trains in the 1980s. The first production PEP trains are expected to enter service in 1977. 
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SIGNALS IN THE CAB 


For reasons which were expertly explained to us 
recently at the headquarters of the Netherlands Railways 
in Utrecht the management of Dutch Railways ten years 
ago decided to place greater trust in electronic equipment 
than in the driver’s ability to read wayside signals reliably 
— particularly now when speeds are so much higher. 

Signal engineers told us that, following the severe train 
accident near Arnhem in 1962 when 90 people were killed 
and many injured, the NS (Nederlandse Spoorwegen) man- 
agement decided to introduce the ATC (Automatic Train 
Control) system. In 1963, the management concluded that 
the best thing to do was to install a continuous inductive 
ATC system, with speed control. 

Why a continuous system and what is a continuous 
system? It simply means that the engineers no longer relied 
only on signal instructions to drivers at signal sites, but 
considered it necessary to inform the driver throughout the 
route according to conditions. Not only that. The apparatus 
Maintains a continuous flow of speed information and ‘‘if 
the signal aspect changes to a more restrictive speed an 
over-speed indication is given by a bell signal. If the driver 
ignores the over-speed indication, or if his reaction to it 
comes too late, or if he applies the brakes insufficiently 
then an automatic emergency brake application forces a 
complete stop.”’ 

On the footplate of a train going to Geldermalsen later 
we were able to experience at first hand the working of 
this system. 


UNION SHOP @ 


‘If you pass this aptitude test, the foreman's job is yours. 
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The NS management chose the American ATC system 
developed by the General Railway Signal Company. But 
the apparatus has been manufactured in Holland by the 
Netherlands Standard Electric Company at Utrecht. 

Now, exactly how does it work? 

In principle the system operates as follows: 

Through the rails runs an electric current which, accord- 
ing to the information to be transmitted, is encoded in a 
certain way by the safety apparatus alongside the track. 
In front of the first axle of the train, at a distance of about 
20 centimetres above the rails, two survey coils are attached. 
The current in the rails generates by induction an electric 
tension in the survey coils, which contain the same code 
as the current in the track by which it is generated. In 
this manner, the train receives the coded instructions from 
the safety installation alongside the track. 

The same installations used for the automatic block 
signalling are used for the generation of the current in the 
rails. For the automatic block, the track has been divided 
into sections which are electrically isolated from the preced- 
ing and following sections. Each section is fed on one side 
with an electric current flowing through the rails and exciting 
a relay on the other side. The excitation of this relay 
indicates that the section is not occupied by a train. 

If a train enters the section, its axles short-circuit the 
relay through the rails so that this relay drops. The electric 
power supply then delivers a short-circuit current through 
the rails and the axles of the train. For ATC purposes, 
this short-circuit currentis rhythmically braked, each rhythm 
(each code) conveying specific information. The short cir- 
cuit current flows through the rails, passes under the survey 
coils on the train and generates, by induction, a tension 
in these coils which contains the same code as the current 
in the rails. 

The code received by the survey coils on the train 
needs to be translated in a concrete instruction to the driver. 
The message given to the driver concerns the permitted 
speed. 


The speed degrees are indicated in table: 

The ‘translation’ of the received code into the permitted 
speed is done in an apparatus box on the train, in which 
all information converges and from which the instructions 
to the driver are given by means of cab-signals. 

In addition to the information on the permitted speed, 
the apparatus receives information about real speed from 
a speed indicator on one of the axles on the train. Both 
speeds are continuously compared with each other. 

As soon as the real speed exceeds the permitted speed, 
the driver is warned by a bell signal that he has to brake 
within a few seconds. His cab-signals inform him at which 
speed he has to start to brake. By means of a switch built 
into the brake valve the electrical and pneumatic sectors 
of the brake are controlled, providing the driver’s actions 
are correct. As soon as the train approaches the desired 
lower speed, the apparatus indicates by an acoustic signal 
that the driver may release the brake again. But, if he has 
not responded to the bell-signal and not braked in time 
or insufficiently, then a valve automatically opens in the 
brake pipe and the train is fully stopped by a sharp applica- 
tion of the brakes. The brake valve is kept closed by a 
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relay controlling when the installation is intact and if the 
instructions are carried out correctly. If the driver does 
not repeat correctly or if a disturbance appears in the: 
apparatus this relay drops, opens the ATC brake valve and 
switches off the traction installation. 

On the footplate the driver has a box which has a series 
of lamps giving signalling information: 

Green means full speed permitted — 140 kms/h. Yellow 
with figure 13 allows 130kms/h. Yellow with figure 8 permits 
a speed of 80 kms/h. Yellow with 6 permits a speed of 
60 kms/h and a simple yellow permits a maximum of 40 
kms/h. 

Blue with letter BD means — ATC is out of use but 
ready to come into service if a territory has been entered 
which is provided with the necessary ATC track apparatus. 

The indication ‘Yellow’ in the cab corresponds to ‘no 
code in the track’. In this case, the ATC forces the brake 
down to 40 kms/h and stops any acceleration. For the rest, 
in this speed area the driver depends on his own observations 
of line-side signals. 

But to test out his watchfulness, the apparatus gives 
a buzzer signal every 20 seconds after which the driver 
has to push and let loose again a receipt button within 4 
seconds. If he does not do this in time, or keeps pushing 
the button, an emergency brake follows immediately. The 
pushing of the button works only when the buzzer is on. 

There is a considerable safety element built into the 
system. For instance there is the check on the translation 
of the code into the correct permitted speed. And the estab- 


lishment of the true relationship between the real speed 
and the permitted speed. There is also the constant check 
on the driver’s alertness at speeds lower than 40 kms/h. 

When territory controlled by the ATC is entered, the 
apparatus is switched on automatically. When leaving this 
territory, it is switched off — also automatically. That is 
except for the fact that at the entrance the driver must 
push in the attention button — to show that he is aware 
of what is happening. 

The point also is that it is a simple test that the apparatus 
is working. If the action is not performed, or not in time, 
the train is automatically stopped. In fact, therefore, it is 
impossible to run with ATC which is switched ‘out of use’ 
in territory which is controlled by ATC. 

The expert told us that this ATC system, in the view 
of Netherlands Railways is the last link in the chain of 
modern safety systems. Instructions given without ATC 
alongside the track — that is through traditional site signal- 
ling — have to be translated simply by the driver. But with 
ATC in the cab of the train, all signals are repeated and 
tied up with the driver’s reaction to signal instructions, 


speeds, and finally with the driver’s real action in relation - 


to those instructions. 

The system came into operation last February on the 
main line Amsterdam, Utrecht, Arnhem, Emmerich, the 
West German border. Amsterdam-Nijmegen and Amer- 
sfoort and other lines are being equipped, as fast as possible. 

— Railway Review. 


New Zealand Railways’ new ‘‘Endeavour”’ express train, here seen travelling through typical Hawke’s Bay countryside 
near Waipukurau, has proved particularly popular since its introduction in November, 1972. The ‘‘Endeavour’’ makes 
a return trip daily, Monday to Saturday, between Wellington and Napier and includes hostess and buffet car service. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY —~ OR WORKERS’ 


According to a report in ‘‘The Advertiser’ on Saturday, March 24, 1973, a new 


CONTROL? 


industrial revolution has begun in the United States. 


The article from Robert Pullan of New York states 
that the revolution is nurtured by worker dissatisfaction 
with boring and repetitive assembly-line jobs and fertilised 
by political and intellectual movements in Europe which 
has as its objective — ‘‘industrial democracy’’. 

The aim is the replacement of authoritarianism in indus- 
try (and we surely have areas of this within the SAR) by 
transferring decision-making power to employees. 

The move towards ‘‘industrial democracy”’ in the U.S. 
is seen with some alarm by the ‘‘bosses’’, who are being 
denied their ultimate weapon — ‘‘the sack’’ — as a means 
of stimulating production. 

Deepening job dissatisfaction, particularly among U.S. 
assembly-line and white collar workers, is contributing to 
the build-up of pressure for ‘‘industrial democracy’’, states 
David Jenkins in the ‘‘Atlantic Monthly’’. 

‘‘Industrial democracy’’, states the article, is about who 
does what and when and how — and who will be hired 
or fired. Such decisions are made by the workers on the 
job. 

Such a concept is revolutionary indeed so far as the 
SAR scene is concerned, where supervisory staff hit back 
wherever they can against job organisation. Port Adelaide 
freight yard has a very recent example in this regard. 

Some U.S. manufacturers see some advantage in the 
concept of ‘‘industrial democracy’’ and have facilitated its 
implementation as a means of stimulating production. 

General Foods in Kansas were concerned with prob- 
lems of job-alienation; poor quality production, vandalism 
and graffiti on the walls. 

Robert Pullen, in his article, states that General Foods 
redesigned their factory ‘‘in terms of human needs’’, gave 
workers the right to come and go as they wished, ended 
specialisation (and the boredom of repetition) by allowing 
workers to learn every production process, and gave them 
the right to hire and fire. 

Other examples are given of hard-headed management 
introducing ‘‘industrial democracy”’ into their plants result- 
ing in a reduction of overall costs and higher quality produc- 
tion with the added bonus of workers having ‘‘less interest 
in their pay than management people do.. .”’ 

The U.S. experiment in ‘industrial democracy”’ is to 
harness it to the advantage of the big business. This contrasts 
with ‘“‘worker control movement’’ which is growing in 
strength in Britain and Europe and, to a lesser extent, in 
Australia. 

A National Workers Control Conference was held 
in N.S.W. at Easter and it has the support of the Metal 
Workers’ Union in N.S.W. and Victoria, in addition to 
the Newcastle TLC, the N.S.W. South Coast TLC and 
other organisations. 

The organisers of the conference describe workers’ con- 
trol as taking the ‘“‘sacred rights’’ of the boss and employers 
as a whole from them, and placing them in the hands of 
the workers through their own democratically-elected shop 
stewards, towards a situation where all control and power 
will be vested in workers. 

There are a number of examples in Australia where 


this has been done, including the Sydney Opera House. 

While the movement for ‘‘industrial democracy”’ is used 
by the capitalist for his own ends, workers’ control seeks 
to ‘‘encroach upon the prerogatives of management and 
to cut back the managerial authority in the enterprise, and 
the powers of capital in the economy. 

‘*It begins with simple trade union demands for control 
of hiring and firing, tea-breaks, hours, speed of work, alloca- 
tion of jobs, and so on. It mounts through a whole series 
of demands (open the books, for example) to a point where, 
ultimately, over the whole society, capitalist authority meets 
impasse. 

‘*At this point, which in its general political correlation 
is described as ‘dual power’, one reaches a revolutionary 
situation: either the workers pass over to abrogate the pow- 
ers of capital on the truly social, political front, or the old 
establishment will have to reinforce order by what arbitrary 
measures it has the means to take.”’ 

The organisers of the Workers’ Control Conference 
refer to the South Australian Labour Government’s promise 
to introduce ‘‘worker participation’’ prior to the last State 
election. They say: ‘‘Worker participation is normally used 
to indicate the incorporation of workers’ representatives 
into complicity in managerial policies. What workers under- 
stand by ‘participation’ may well be much closer to what 
we mean by ‘control’ than what the employers mean by 
‘participation’.”’ 

The Workers’ Control Conference organisers say that 
workers in South Australia in particular will have to consider 
whether or not they should begin to draw up demands on 
the Labour Government which will go beyond ‘‘par- 
ticipation’, which simply means being consulted by the 
boss, or ‘‘workers’ control’’, which means certain powers 
and rights are taken out of the hands of the boss altogether. 


— The Railway Review, 
South Australia. 


A Good Start 


Something like 90 Tory MPs have signed an all-Party 
motion calling for the rejection of any proposals to allow 
bigger lorries which could damage Britain’s roads and 
bridges and the environment throughout the country. 

This massive support will obviously play a big part 
in stiffening the resistance of Mr Peyton to the strong pres- 
sures now said to be exerted by European governments 
and the Common Market in favour of larger and heavier 
lorries. 

But welcome though it is, it is not sufficient. There 
are already too many big lorries on Britain’s roads — more 
than any other in Western Europe. The traffic balance in 
Britain is grossly over-loaded in favour of road transport. 

There must be an alteration of emphasis and nobgdy 
should be allowed to stand in the way of transferring traffic 
to rail — and that includes some railway managers. 


—Railway Review. 
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Your CARRIER & CARTAGE MERCHANT is 


L. J. MACKLE LTD 


29 MOREAU STREET, 
ST. KILDA 


General Carriers, Gravel, Sand and Builders 
Supplies 


Depot: 33 BROUGHTON STREET 


PHONE 52-964 
After Hours: 54-930 Dunedin 


PORT MOTORS LTD 


NOW ON NEW PREMISES 


Corner London and Dublin Streets 
LYTTELTON 


COMPLETE DRIVEWAY SERVICE 
ALL MECHANICAL REPAIRS 
SPARES AND ACCESSORIES 


PHONE LYT-7183 


Join your mates! Drink at the 


CENTRAL 
SOUTHLAND LODGE 


WINTON 
(Mine hosts: J. N. and W. J. Fenton) 


Cool refreshing Draught at its best 
Pressure-filled Flagons 
Bottled Beer 
Cans 
Wine and Spirits 


Railway Workers always welcome 


PHONE WINTON 413 


Frank M. Winstone 
(Merchants) Ltd 


SEILY”’ 
DISPOSABLE PAPER PLATES 
AND CUPS 


PLANTS AND TREES 
at our drive-in Shore Road Nursery 


These goods are fragile and we thank N.Z. 
Railways for handling them with care! 


The ‘‘Ubp”’ class of bulk plaster bogie wagon carries 28 tons of plaster which is discharged by compressed air. 


CASE FOR RAILWAYS 


Are railways economically advantageous? Can they 
compete, for instance, with motor transport? As far as the 
Soviet Union is concerned, the railways are far from 
threatened, for their economic indices are much higher than, 
say, in the United States. 

Every kilometre of railroad is used in the Soviet Union 
five times as intensively, the wagon turnround is three times 
as fast, locomotives cover twice the distance per day, and 
transport costs amount to less than a third. 

Novosti correspondent Nikolai Kudryashov stresses 
that, with its vast territory and the rapid development of 
new areas, the Soviet Union not only needs railways today 
but will continue to do so in the future. Their network is 
expanding, and they are improving technically and becoming 
more advantageous economically. In the current five-year 
plan period (1971-75) 5,000-6,000 km of new lines are being 
built. 

The West Siberian oil continent is described as the 
‘discovery of the century’’. Only quite recently the almost 
unknown Surgut became the centre of an area that will 
in a few years’ time be the country’s biggest oil producer. 

A 222 km railway line was built to Surgut from the 
trans-Siberian trunk line to carry building materials, assem- 
bled sections, pipes, etc., to Surgut and bring back pet- 
roleum products (crude oil goes through pipes) and timber. 
The former route along the Siberian rivers was open to 
navigation only afew months of the year round and tran sport 
costs are reduced several fold. 
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The railway builders had a hard time of it as nearly 
three quarters of the route was through bogland, so at times 
the embankments for the rail beds had raised as much as 
15m. The winter was freezing, the summers sultry and there 
were myriads of insects. Only advanced machinery and 
experience ensured success. 

A 400 km line has been built between Beinau and the 
Uzbek town of Kungrad. It runs along the eastern shore 
of the Caspian, known for centuries as a no-man’s land 
of sagebrush, sands, saline lakes, gophers and sea eagles. 
But treasures were discovered on the barren land and it 
is planned to extract 30 million tons of petroleum there 
in the current five years. 

The new line is a section of the second railway emerging 
from Central Asia to.the country’s central areas. It wil! 
cut the distance from Central Asia to the centre by 800 
km and help ease traffic on the former line, which is in 
need of reconstruction. The overall transport system of the 
East Caspian basin is not yet completed. There is no line 
going straight to the banks of the Volga, for instance. 

When the 455 km is covered there will come into exis- 
tence a major trunk line connecting the Turkmen, Uzbek, 
Tajik and Kazakh republics. The rail route from the centre 
of the country to Central Asia will be reduced even more, 
and its efficiency will be enhanced by the fact that it will 
be able to transport about an equal amount of freight in 
both directions. 

— Railway Review. 
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Bearings,Oil Seals, Taps and Dies and the new V-Ring Seal 
Bandsaw Blades, Seeger Circlips 


OP ae 


Best wishes to all members of the Railway Department 
TOM: 0: 


Kaipara Co-op Dairy 
Co. Ltd 


GENERAL CARRIERS 


Rail Freighters Ltd 


Established 1934 


Express Bulk Freight Services at Competitive Rates 
Goods accepted and despatched daily. 


From The Strand, Auckland 
Phone 71-224, 71-225 


From Tremaine Ave Palmerston North 
Phone 82-383 


For Auckland, Wellington, South Island 


Mill Road, Helensville 
Private Bag 


Telephone: 201 Helensville 


From 7 & 8 Roads N.Z.R. Goods Yard, 
Wellington. Phone 41-653 


CITY DEPOT: 
Flash Freight, Parnell 
Tel. 75-625 Auckland 


For Auckland, Penrose, Hamilton, Palmerston North, 
Wanganui, and Hawkes Bay 


Overnight services available between Auckland 
and Wellington; Wellington and Palmerston North; 
Wanganui and Hawkes Bay 


HELENSVILLE-AUCKLAND TRANSPORT FOR 
FRIENDLY, RELIABLE SERVICE 


Pee 


EVERY DAY IN SOME WAY 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
AFFECTS YOUR LIFE 


... FOR GOOD 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
COMPANY OF N.Z. LTD 


AUCKLAND — HAMILTON — ROTORUA — LOWER HUTT 
CHRISTCHURCH — DUNEDIN — INVERCARGILL 
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HOW FAR HAVE WE 
MADE THE VISIONS REAL? 


By GODFREY ELLIS 


If Robert Owen or William Morris or any of the other 
great visionaries of the 19th century came back and looked 
at the world today, would they think that a great deal had 
been done to achieve the visions and ideals they described 
so brilliantly in their writings? 

What they saw from a material point of view was that 
poverty and a very low standard of living should be 
abolished. In its place there should be a higher and more 
varied standard of living. 

There is no doubt that compared with the period when 
Robert Owen was active as a pioneer, and an employer 
— even compared with his elevated standards — today the 
standard of life of the working class is infinitely better, 
more colourful and richer. At the same time, the visionaries’ 
picture of life without conflict and diminution of the vicious 
competition which characterised earlier capitalism, has not 
come about. 

Indeed, it might be said that the envy and promotion 
of selfish ends, regardless of the sense of community, or 
the need for social harmony, is greater now than ever before. 

One thing that is remarkably better than it was is the 
mobility of people. This has helped them to satisfy their 
sense of restlessness. But it has also promoted dissatisfac- 
tions. 

People find out how other people are living much easier 
when they are mobile, and they learn to know what they 
have missed, and strive to get what other people have accom- 
plished or acquired. Mobility helps to spread the evils of 
the acquisitive society. 

Television has been taken over in large degree by the 
promoters of the same thing. There are wide options pre- 
sented to ordinary people which were not presented to them 
ever before. Whilst, then, William Morris was right to depict 
a vision of the future in terms of conditions of the time 
he was writing, he did not it would seem, appreciate that 
improving conditions and relieving people of distress and 
poverty would not of themselves change the nature of 
people, nor even change the nature of the system. 

It is true that the system, such as it is, has not been 
changed. The profit-seeking, profit-motivated pattern of 
economic activity of Western capitalism is no different from 
what it was in the old days; no different in the sense that 
it is competitive, organised conspiracy which sets out to 
make money out of the mass of the people’s needs. Basically 
this has not altered, although there have been changes which 
have made the situation worse. 

It may have been possible to change the system and 
the form of society which it throws up, in countries such 
as Britain by non-revolutionary means and to shift the use 
of economic power more to the State. But we have found 
that the so-called two-party system produces a position 
where any advances towards socialism made by a Labour 
government are reversed by a subsequently elected Tory 
government. One of the reasons why the Tory party have 
been able to manage the country — even when out of office 
— has been that that party and its backers in big business 
control the bulk of the organs of the press and have immense 
influence on other media. 
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The people, therefore, never have the chance consis- 
tently to learn the truth. This has been a strong factor in 
stopping any real progress towards social change. But even 
if this were possible, with say 20 to 25 years of Labour 
governments determined to change society gradually, this 
has been made even more difficult with the international 
system of connections of very large and rich concerns, which 
involve not only the need to change the forms of the economy 
and society in one country, but in a group of countries. 

With the formulation of the Common Market, with its 
massive influx of American capital and connections with 
international companies, the job of changing society in any 
radical way is being made more and more difficult. So the 
vision of William Morris and the others of making the world 
fundamentally and humanly different has not been possible. 

What has been achieved has very little to do with social- 
ism. It has to do with the fact that the power of production 
has grown to such an extent that the mass of the people 
have been able to benefit through a share in the overall 
prosperity. That it has not brought any major changes in 
the relationships in society is due to the factors we were 
discussing earlier. Therefore, we come down to the reality 
that conditions need to be changed, but you have got to 
change conditions to bring about change. 

— Railway Review. 


DRIVERS GET BONUS FOR 
RUNNING TO TIME 


Vladimir Rezchikov is an engine driver in Russia. He 
has 22 years’ service and reckons to have travelled about 
1%. million miles. 

One of his jobs is starting the longest rail journey in 
the world, from Moscow to Danilov (about 200 miles) where 
other drivers take over in turn to drive the train to the 
far east, to Vladivostok. There are 42 changes of crew. 

His night shift starts at 12.40 and his day shift 09.00. 
His day is seven hours, five actual driving. 

After each round trip he has 24 hours off, on top of 
his regular rest days. Being a top driver, there are three 
grades, he receives 15 per cent over the basic rate. Night 
work is paid for at time and one-seventh. There is an extra 
bonus of 8 per cent for working trains to time. If the train 
is held up through no fault of the crew, there is also a 
bonus for making up time. Crews also get substantial bon- 
uses for saving electricity. 

Then there is the annual bonus for good workers with 
over three years’ service. Usually this amounts to a month’s 
pay. 

After three or more years’ service you get full pay 
when off sick. 

Incidentally, Vladimir and his mates have to pass Ahe 
doctor before every trip. Pulse, blood-pressure, tempera- 


ture, etc., are checked. If there is anything wrong, the man 


is given sick leave or sent to hospital. 
— Railway Review 


Best wishes extended to members with the 
N.Z. Railway Department... 


WINDSOR CASTLE 
HOTEL 


144 Parnell Road, Parnell 


(Licensee: Gwen Nuttall) 


Railwaymen! For prompt and courteous ser- 
vice and the finest ales and spirits, make 
your rendezvous THE WINDSOR CASTLE! 
Enjoy the entertainment six nights a week! 


INQUIRIES: PHONE 71-026 


Members . .. support the hotel that supports you! 


Best wishes to the Railway Dept. 
members from... 


CARR & HASLAM LTD 


GENERAL CARRIERS 
SHIPPING & 
FORWARDING AGENTS 
STORAGE CONTRACTORS 


PHONE 766-206 


Head Office: No. 1 Store 
16-24 Westmoreland Street 
Grey Lynn 


Best wishes extended to all 
Railwaymen from... 


BUDDS TRANSPORT 


GENERAL CARTAGE 


REMOVALS A SPECIALTY 
FREQUENT SERVICE: 
PAPATOETOE-TO-AUCKLAND 


INQUIRIES: PHONE POP-86-303 


Kindly sponsored in appreciation of members’ courte- 
ous service with the Railway Department from . . . 


R. NASH 
CARRIERS LTD 


GENERAL CARRYING 
CONTRACTORS 


WE ARRANGE 
FORWARDING — WAREHOUSING 
STORAGE 
Reliable, Friendly Service 


INQUIRIES: PHONE 598-361 


O’Rorke Road, Penrose, Auckland 


POPULATION 


CHALLENGE 
TO SOCIAL PROGRESS 


A glance at the facts 


People. Just how many human beings our planet can 
support depends on our ability to harness our natural 
resources — on land, in the sea, and in the solar system. 
One current estimate is 15,000 million. But whether that 
estimate is high or low, there is a limit. And we are racing 
towards it. 

Two thousand years ago, an estimated 250 million 
people inhabited the earth. Eighteen centuries later — at 
the dawn of the industrial revolution — the earth’s popula- 
tion was 1000 million. But by the end of the 19th century 
it had soared to 1650 million, and 70 years later it had more 
than doubled — to 3632 million. At present fertility rates, 
the world’s population could well be 6500 million by the 
year 2000. 

Poverty. The poor form the majority of the world’s 
population, and they are concentrated in the developing 
regions. In 1970, the developing areas of the world had 
a population of 2542 million as opposed to 1090 million 
in the industrialised areas. With the present population 
growth rates, we will need by the end of this century twice 
as much food, water and power — and twice as many jobs 
— merely to maintain the present unsatisfactory standard 
of living for most of the world’s people. 

Work. The world labour force will have increased by 
30 per cent from 1970 to 1985, according to an estimate 
by the International Labour Organisation (ILO). 

Of these 457 million newcomers to the labour market, 
289 million will be in Asia, 55 million in Africa, and 42 
million in Latin America. For every 100 Africans seeking 
employment in 1970, there will be 141 in 1985. There will 
be 134 for every 100 in Asia, and 147 for every 100 in 
Latin America. But in Western Europe, there will be only 
a modest increase from 100 to 110. 


Where are we heading? 


Even allowing for a decline in fertility rates, the gap 
between the populations of the developing and developed 
worlds will widen dramatically by the year 2000. And while 
the problems of unchecked population growth affect all man- 
kind, their impact is felt most in the developing world. 

The staggering growth of population has all but wiped 
out recent economic gains in many developing countries. 
A rising gross national product means little when it must 
cover the needs of so many newcomers each year. 
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Year Million inhabitants 
2000 6500 
1980 4500 
1975 4000 
1970 3600 
1960 3000 
1950 2500 
1900 1650 
1800 1000 


More work-seekers. In countries with low fertility rates, 
the entry of young people into the labour market and the 
retirement of older people bring some measure of stability 
to the labour market. But in the high fertility countries of 
the developing world, the ranks of retiring workers are thin, 
and work-seeking youngsters are descending on the job mar- 
ket in ever-increasing numbers. As a consequence, up to 
two-thirds of the newcomers to the labour force will require 
newly created openings. 

The drop-outs. In developing countries large numbers 
of children drop out of school before reaching their 13th 
birthday. These youngsters with little or no training swell 
the already glutted job market. According to ILO estimates, 
at least 54 million children under 15 were ‘‘economically 
active’ in 1970. All but 2 million of them were in developing 
areas. Most of these labouring children have little or no 
training and will surely enter the ranks of unskilled workers. 

Leaving the land. While the world’s population is 
expected to double in the last three decades of the century, 
the increase will be only 50 per cent in the rural areas; 
but it is expected to approach 250 per cent in the towns. 

As the population pressure on the land grows, youngs- 
ters move from farm to town in ever-increasing numbers. 
The temptation for the more ambitious children to leave 
the land can be almost irresistible, in a situation where sons 
survive who in an earlier generation might not have lived 
past childhood, and the farm — barely large enough to sup- 
port the family — is divided up on the death of the father. 
Few of these migrants arrive in the city with any industrial 
skills, and few receive any training after they arrive. 

Urban problems. The impact of migration to the cities 
is summed up in a 1970 report to the United Nations General 
Assembly: 

‘‘While population in developing countries typically 
grows at two to three per cent annually and many city popu- 
lations grow at rates exceeding six per cent, slums and 
uncontrolled settlements in urban areas commonly grow 
at rates of 12 per cent and sometimes exceed 20 per cent.”’ 

Much of the growth of the slums in the developing 
world is accounted for by the rural immigrants. 

A reduced fertility rate would do much to ease the 
farm-to-city migration problem. It would certainly enhance 
the work prospects for arrivals from the country. 

Growth — with employment. One premise of the First 
UN Development Decade was that if the nations of the 
developing world achieved high economic growth rates, 
unemployment problems would be eased. Yet, as country 
after country passed its five per cent annual growth rate 


goal, in many cases the unemployment problem actually 
grew more acute. The situation is complicated by the 
introduction of sophisticated capital equipment which 
increases output but requires fewer workers than traditional 
methods of production. 

The proliferation of human beings is not just one of 
many problems for developing countries — it is a world 
problem which must be mastered if human progress is to 
be sustained. 


Social progress and the family 


In many countries where rapid economic and social 
advances have been made, the birth rates have fallen, while 
advances in medical knowledge and high health standards 
have reduced infant mortality and increased life expectancy. 
A case in point is Western Europe, where large families 
— common at the turn of the century — are now much 
rarer. 

In most parts of the developing world, too, people live 
much longer than they did even 20 years ago, and many 
more children survive their first years thanks to advances 
in medicine and successful campaigns against disease that 
new scientific discoveries have made possible. But for too 
many, social progress almost stops at this point. The masses 
are not yet sufficiently touched by change and growth in 
the economies of their countries to participate fully in exist- 
ing social services — and these are often meagre. For them 
there is no insurance in times of sickness and in old age 
except for the care provided by a family large enough to 
support its senior members. 

In the industrialised countries, many women now go 
out to work, and although they marry earlier than before, 
they tend to delay starting a family and consequently limit 
the number of children they bear. In most developing 
countries, however, the work of women, except for a tiny 
minority, is still at home and in the fields, and does not 
play the same role in determining the age of marriage or 
the size of families. 

So the falling death rates of many developing countries 
— not yet generally matched by a decline in birth rates 
— emerge as the main factor in the tremendous upsurge 
of population. Broad-based social development, including 
the emancipation of women, could be a powerful influence 
in reducing fertility. 


Population and the ILO 


The ILO’s concern with population problems was 
brought out at the International Labour Conference of 1967, 
which called for a comprehensive study of the influences 
and consequences of rapid population growth on oppor- 
tunities for training and employment and on the welfare 
of workers. 

A year later, the ILO Governing Body endorsed prop- 
osals for the promotion of information and educational 
activities in family planning through workers’ education, 
labour welfare, co-operatives and rural institutions program- 
mes; research on the demographic aspects of social policy; 
and action to stimulate the participation cf social security 
and medical services in family planning. These proposals 
have been translated into action. 

In planning its activities, the ILO takes full account 
of differences in needs, cultural characteristics and political 
attitudes, for population problems are complex, often con- 
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troversial, and differ from one country and region to another. 

The debate on population questions and policies has 
been engaged in national and regional meetings — courses, 
workshops, seminars — organised by the ILO for labour 
leaders and employers, trade union education officers and 
workers’ educators. Similar ILO activities take into account 
the specialised interests of labour colleges, co-operatives, 
rural organisations, experts in social security and occupa- 
tional health, and managers of family planning programmes 
for organised workers. ILO regional advisers in workers’ 
population education have been appointed. 

Through its world-wide connections with employers’ 
organisations, trade unions and social agencies, the ILO 
is helping, in its population education activities, to promote 
a wider concept of labour welfare, which would put family 
planning services alongside job security, social security and 
occupational health as an essential interest of the workers. 

The ILO is breaking new ground in its research studies 
into the effects of population growth on employment. This 
activity forms part of the World Employment Programme, 
which provides guidelines to national decision-makers in 
combatting unemployment and under-employment. 


Looking forward 


During the First Development Decade, long-term 
national development plans were conceived with inadequate 
emphasis on population activities and demographic prog- 
rammes. In its efforts to ensure that population questions 
get due attention in the 1970s, the United Nations Fund 
for Population Activities, working closely with the UN 
specialised agencies, including the ILO, is stressing 
improvements in the quality of individual life as well as 
the achievement of national economic goals. The social 
aspects of development of a nation’s most valuable asset 
— its human resources — have become a primary objective. 

Action on the part of governments and peoples to back 
this United Nations initiative can ensure that the prospect 
of over-population and its consequences — particularly the 
certainty that life would be even less tolerable for millions 
who now lead a marginal existence — recedes. In its place 
will arise the prospect that for very many of these people 
a full and satisfying life is possible in the future. 


World Population Year 


The United Nations General Assembly has designated 
1974 as World Population Year. It will culminate in the 
Third World Population Conference and be preceded by 
a series of regional conferences on population. 

The aim is to arouse awareness of the global problems 
of population growth and build interest in finding answers 
to them. 

In his announcement of World Population Year, UN 
Secretary-General Kurt Waldheim called on member gov- 
ernments to prepare ‘‘the broadest and most comprehensive 
possible plans’’ for participation in the year’s activities. 
He added that, ‘‘It is my hope that the World Population 
Year and Conference will rank in the history of the United 
Nations among the great events of the *70s, and that they 
will bring us appreciably closer to the day when the world 
can say that the demographic problems facing us are under- 
stood and that actions to solve them are under way.”’ 


— ILO News 
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WHEN IT’S 
A HEAVY DUTY JOB 
GRAB ONE OF 


- THE Wolf pack 


These are the power tools you want. -3 
Wolf, world renowned for toughness. Praised for precision. 
Get the power you need to do the job with the Wolf pack on your side. 


WOLF SAPPHIRE DRILLS ROTARY PERCUSSION DRILL 
Wide range available ex stock +” to 14” capacities. 3” pistol grip with up to 2” capacity for masonry work. 
Pistol grip and back handle models. Single speed/ Finger tip selection for normal or rotary percussion 
. 2 speed/4 speed all double insulated for safety. drilling at 10,000 blows per minute. 
7” AND 9” SUPER DUTY SAWS 
Virtually unstallable, cool running motors with massive ALL WOLF TOOLS ARE DOUBLE INSULATED 


overload capacity for maximum sustained fast cutting 


over lengthy working periods. AS 
ORBITAL SUPER FINE FINISHING SANDER J : i NIVEN & CO LUD 
44” by 9” sanding pad — cool running for long periods > 
Ge NIVEN ENGINEERING 
Wy 


of continuous duty. 4” diameter of orbit at 12,000 rpm 
Engineers and Merchants to New Zealand Industry 


Branches at:. 


| Auckland, Penrose, Gisborne, Hamilton, Napier, New Plymouth, Palmerston North, Lower Hutt, Wellington, Nelson, Christchurch, Timaru, Dunedin, Invercargill. ; 


Trust it all to | 
Dalgety 


Dalgety New Zealand Limited have built up a high reputation over the 
years for expert service and advice in many different fields. And the 
company’s knowledge and experience is freely available to you-— 
whenever you need it, wherever you are in the country. 


For instance: 


REAL ESTATE 


Dalgety Real Estate are well known for their expertise in the handling 
of both rural and urban properties, including a New Zealand wide 
Motel Sales Division. 


INSURANCE 


Dalgety Insurance are chief agents for Commercial Union Assurance. 
They handle all classes of fire, accident, marine, engineering and 

Life Insurance. So Dalgety can look after your complete insurance 
requirements. 


TRAVEL 


Dalgety Travel are New Zealand's biggest national travel service with 
38 main and 55 sub-branch travel offices. They also have several 
overseas travel agencies and specialise in group tours. Local or world- 
wide — see Dalgety first about your travel requirements. 


MERCHANDISE 


Dalgety Merchandise operates model retail stores throughout 

the country. It supplies a wide range of farm and home requisites 
from fertilizers, fencing materials, power machinery, insecticides, 
weedicides and animal remedies —to home appliances, household 
goods and groceries. 


In addition, Dalgety Livestock, Dalgety Grain & Seed, 
Dalgety Wool and Dalgety Shipping are leaders in all 
these fields. 


DALGETY NEW ZEALAND LIMITED 


